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BACK TO THE SEA MOTHER. 


Kindest of mothers, from whom I have 
strayed, 
Back again, tired, I come to thee, 
Chaunting and crooning the old wave- 
song; 
Sing it, oh! sing it again to me! 


Weary and spent as the hour draws near, 
Hush me to sleep with the soft wave- 
song, 
Wash all the cares away, wash all the 
strifes away, 
All the old pains that to living belong. 


Down at thy side I place me to rest; 
Slowly my senses are stealing from me; 
Passions and pleadings have ceased in my 
breast, 
Gently my spirit floats away free. 
AUBERON HERBERT. 


CHENONCEAUX. 

In the days of pomp and pleasure 

It was wrought in fashion rare, 
A lordly house of leisure 

On the little, laughing Cher, 
And the waters danced around it, 
And the green banks rose to bound it 
Tiu roof and turret crowned it, 

Tall and fair. 


And thither, spurring level 

With their plumes upon the breeze, 
Rode the gallants to the revel— 

Lusty hearts that ranged at ease 
O’er the vineclad slopes, and clattered 
Through the village streets, and battered 
At the hostels, ere they scattered 

’*Mid the trees. 


Ah, the hunting and the hawking 
For the monarch and his man, 
Ah, the mirth and merry talking 
In the chiteau, when Diane 
Won it fair with bow and quiver, 
And kisséd the royal giver, 
As they leaned and watched the river 
Where it ran! 


But love may lose its glamour, 
And luck avert his face; 

The eyes that could enamour 
And the lips that granted grace 


Back to the Sea Mother, etc. 


By the yesterdays were hidden, 

And to-morrow flowered unbidden 

Round feet that moved unchidden 
In their place. 


But Chenonceaux, lightly scorning 
Lapse of years and fortune’s lies, 
Watched the valley wake at morning 

And the sunset fill the skies 
With its pageant rare and splendid— 
Like a queen with pomp attended 
Till her little day is ended 
And she dies. 


And doubtless yet some lady 

Spends her happy springtime there, 
And wanders through the shady 

Woodland paths with loosened hair, 
Or, laughing with her lover, 
Marks the night creep down and cover 
The grey walls built above her, 

And the Cher. 


Speaker. ARTHUR AUSTIN JACKSON. 


A GALE PASSING OVER GRAVES. 
“Rest ye shall find,” 
The grasses bind: 

Over the headstones the undulant wind. 


Yews at the root 
Of a tomb stand mute; 
While the orchard-garlands heave their 
fruit. 


Lichens prey 
On the stony clay: 
The willows flow free from the south 
to-day. 


Darksome the tomb: 
How the gales illume 
The dove-feathered heaven. 
plume. 


plume on 


Peaceful the grave; 
But how life is brave. 
The rows of elms in their rhythm rave. 


Let the grasses bind! 
My dead I find 
In the host of the cloud-compelling wind. 
Academy. MICHAEL FIELD. 











A Freak of Cupid. 


From Temple Bar. 
A FREAK OF CUPID. 


CHAPTER I. 


The earth was white, the firmament 
was white, the plumage of the wind was 
white. The wind flew between curling 
drift and falling cloud, brushing all- 
comers with its feathers of light dry 
snow. At the sides of the road the 
posts and bars of log-fences stood above 
the drifts; on the side of the hill the 
naked maple-trees formed a soft brush 
of grey; just in sight, and no more, the 
white tin roof and grey walls of a huge 
church and a small village were visible; 
all else was unbroken snow. The sur- 
face of an ice-covered lake, the sloping 
fields, the long straight road between 
the fences, were as pure, in their far- 
reaching whiteness, as the upper levels 
of some cloud in shadeless air. 

A young Englishman was travelling 

alone through this region. He had set 
out from the village and was about to 
cross the lake. A shaggy pony, a small 
sleigh, a couple of buffalo-robes and a 
portmanteau formed his whole equip- 
ment. The snow was light and dry; the 
pony trotted although the road was 
soft; the young man, wrapped in his 
fur-lined coat, had little to do in driv- 
ing. 
“In England no one would set out in 
such a storm; but this traveller had 
learned that in Canada the snowy vast 
is regarded as a plaything, or a good 
medium of transit, or, at the worst, an 
encumbrance to be plodded through as 
one plods through storms of rain. He 
had found that he was not expected to 
remain at an inn merely because it 
snowed, and being a man of spirit, he 
had on this day, as on others, done what 
was expected of him. 

To-day, in the snow and wind, there 
was a slight difference from the storms 
of other days. The innkeeper, who had 
given him his horse an hour before by 
the walls of the great tin-roofed church, 
had looked at the sky and the snow, and 
asked if he knew the road well; but this 
had been accepted as an ignorant dis- 
trust of the foreign gentleman. Hav- 
ing learned his lesson, that through 
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falling snow he must travel, into the 
heart of this greater snowstorm he 
travelled, valiant, if somewhat doubt- 
ful. 

When he descended upon the ice of 
the lake he was no longer accompanied 
by the grey length of the log-fences, 
This road across the lake had been well 
tracked after former snowfalls, and so 
the untrodden snow rose high on either 
side; branches of fir and cedar, stuck at 
short intervals in these snow walls, 
marked out the way. The pony ceased 
to trot. The driver was only astonished 
that this cessation of speed had not 


‘come sooner. 


Standing up in his sleigh and looking 
round he could see two or three other 
sleighs travelling across nearer the vil- 
lage. The village he could no longer 
see, scarcely even the hill, nor was there 
any communication over the deep un- 
trodden snow between his road and that 
other on which there were travellers, 

Another hour passed, and now, as he 
went on slowly up the length of the 
lake, all sound and sight of other 
sleighs were lost. The cloud was not 
dark; the snow fell in such small flakes 
that it did not seem that even an in- 
finite number of them could bury the 
world; the wind drifting them together, 
though strong, was not boisterous; the 
March evening did not soon darken; 
and yet there was something in the 
determined action of cloud and wind 
and snow, making the certainty that 
night would come with no abatement, 
which caused even the inexperienced 
Englishman to perceive that he was 
passing into the midst of a heavy 
storm. 

As is frequently the case with travel- 
lers, he had certain directions concern- 
ing the road which appeared to be 
adequate until he was actually con- 
fronted with that small portion of the 
earth’s surface to which it was neces- 
sary toapply them. He was to take the 
first road which crossed his, running 
from side to side of the lake; but the 
first cross track appeared to him so 
narrow and so deeply drifted that he 
did not believe it to be the public road 
he sought. “Some farm, hidden in the 
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level maple-bush just seen through the 
falling snow, sends an occasional cart 
to the village by this by-path,” so he 
reassured himself; and the pony, who 
had spied the track first and paused to 
have time to consider it, at the word of 
command obediently plodded its con- 
tinuous route. A quarter of a mile 
further on the traveller saw something 
on the road in front; as the sound of his 
pony’s jangling bells approached, a 
horse lifted its head and shook its own 
bells. The horse, the sleigh which it 
ought to have been drawing, were 
standing still, full in the centre of the 
road. The first thought, that it was 
cheering to come upon the trace of 
another wayfarer, was checked by the 
gloomy idea that some impassable drift 
must bar the way. 

The other sleigh was a rough wooden 
platform on runners. Upon it a man, 
wrapped in a ragged buffalo-skin, lay 
prostrate. The Englishman jumped 
to the ground and waded till he could 
lay his hand upon the recumbent figure. 

At the touch the man jumped fiercely, 
and shook himself from sleep. Warm, 
luxurious sleep, only that, seemed to 
have enthralled him. His cheeks were 
red, his aquiline nose, red also, sug- 
gested some amount of strong drink; 
but his black eyes were bright, show- 
ing that the senses were wholly alive. 
He looked defiant, inquiring. He wasa 
French-Canadian, apparently a habitant. 
but he understood the English questions 
addressed to him. The curious thing 
was that he seemed to have no reason 
for stopping. When he had with diffi- 
culty made way for the gentleman to 
pass him on the road, he followed 
slowly, as it seemed reluctantly. <A 
mile further on the Englishman, now 
far in front, suspected that the other 
had again stopped, and wondered much. 
The man’s face had impressed him; the 
high cheek bones, the aquiline nose, the 
clearness of the eye and complexion— 
these had not expressed dull folly. 

Now the Englishman came to another 
cross road, wider but more deeply 


drifted than the track he was on. He 
turned into it and ploughed the drifts. 
When he reached the shore, where the 
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land undulated, the drifts were still 


deeper. There were no trees here; he 
could see no house; there was hardly 
any evidence, except the evergreen 
branches stuck in the sides, that the 
road had ever been trodden. The 
March dusk had now fallen, yet not 
darkly. The full moon was beyond the 
clouds, and whatever wave of light 
came from declining day or rising 
night was held in by, and reflected 
softly from, the storm of pearl. After 
some debate he turned back to the lake 
and his former road. It must lead 
somewhere; he pressed steadily on 
toward the western end of the lake. 

The western shore was level; he 
hardly knew when he was upon the 
land. The glimmering night blinded 
the traveller; no ray of candle light was 
in sight. He began to think that he 
was destined to see his horse slowly 
buried, and himself to fight as long as 
might be, a losing battle with the fiends 
of the air. 

At last the plodding pony stopped 
again resolutely. Long lines of Lom- 
bardy poplars here met the road. They 
were but as the ghosts of trees; their 
stately shape, their regular succession, 
inspired him with some sentiment of 
romance which he did not stay to 
define. He dimly discerned shrubs as 
if planted in a pleasure-ground. Wad- 
ing and fumbling he found a paling and 
a gate. The pony turned off the high- 
road with renewed courage in its 
motion; the Englishman, letting loose 
the rein, found himself drawn slowly 
up a long avenue of the ghostly poplar 
trees. The road was straight, the land 
was flat, the poplars were upright. 
The simplicity affected him with the 
notion that he was coming to an en- 
chanted palace. The pony approached 
the door of a large house, dim to the 
sight; its huge pointed tin roof, its 
stone sides, mantled as they were with 
snowflakes and fringed with icicles at 
eaves and lintels, hardly gave a dark 
outline in the glimmering storm. The 
rays of light which twinkled through 
chinks of shutters might be analogous 
to the stars produced by a stunned 
brain; it seemed to the Englishman that 
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if he went up and tried to knock on the 
door the ghostly house, the ghostly 
poplar avenue, would vanish. The 
thought was born of the long monotony 
of a danger which had called for no 
activity of brain or muscle on his part. 
The pony knew better; it stopped before 
the door. 

The traveller stood in a small porch 
raised a step or two from the ground. 
The door was opened by a middle-aged 
French woman clad in a peasant’s gown 
of bluish-grey. Behind her holding a 
lamp a little above her head, stood a 
young girl, large, womanly in form, 
with dimpled softness of face, and 
dressed in a rich but quaint garment of 
amber color. With raised and statu- 
esque wrist, she held the lamp aloft to 
keep the light from dazzling her eyes. 
She was looking through the doorway 
with the quiet interest of responsibility, 
nothing of which was expressed in the 
servant’s furrowed countenance. 

“Ts the master of the house at home?” 

“There is no master.” 

The girl spoke with a mellow voice 
and with a manner of soft dignity; yet, 
having regarded the stranger, there 
‘leaped into her face, as it seemed to 
him, behind the outward calm of the 
dark eyes and dimpling curves, a cer- 
tain excited interest and delight. The 
current of thought thus revealed con- 
trasted with the calm which she in- 
stinctively turned to him, as the words 
which an actor speaks aside contrast 
with those which are not soliloquy. 

With more hesitation, more obvious 
modesty, he said:— 

“May I speak to the mistress of the 
house?” 

“T am the mistress.” 

He could but look upon her more in- 
tently. She could not have been more 
than eighteen years of age. Her hair 
had the soft and loose manner of lying 
upon her head that is often seen in hair 
which has, till lately, been allowed to 
hang loose to the winds. Her dress, 
folded over the full bosom and sweep- 
ing to the ground in ample curves, was, 
little as he could have described a 


modern fashion, even to his eyes evi- 
dently fantastic—such as a child might 
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don at play. Above all, as evidence of 
her youth, there was that inward quive1 
of delight at his appearance and pres- 
ence, veiled perfectly, but seen behind 
the veil, as one may detect glee rising in 
the heart of a child even though it be 
upon its formal behavior. 

“Can you tell me if there is any house 
within reach where I can stop for the 
night?” He gave a succinct account of 
his journey, the lost road, the inereas- 
ing storm. “My horse is dead tired, 
but it might go a mile or so further.” 

The serving-woman, evincing some 
little curiosity, received from the girl 
an interpretation in low and rapid 
French. The woman expressed by her 
gestures some pity for man and beast. 
The girl replied with gentle brevity :— 

“We know that the roads are snowed 
up. The next house is three miles 
farther on.” : 

He hesitated, but his necessity was 
obvious. 

“T am afraid I must beg for a night’s 
shelter.” 

He had been wondering a good deal 
what she would say, how she would 
accede, and then he perceived that her 
dignity knew no cireumlocution. “I 
will send the man for your horse.” She 
said it with hardly a moment’s pause. 

The woman gave him a small broom, 
an implement to the use of which he 
had grown accustomed, and disap- 
peared upon the errand. The girl stood 
still in her statuesque pose of light- 
bearer. The young man busied himself 
in brushing the snow from cap and coat 
and boots. As he brushed himself he 
felt elation in the knowledge, not 
ordinarily uppermost, that he was a 
good-looking fellow and a gentleman. 


CHAPTER II. 


“My name is Courthope.” The visitor, 
denuded of coat and cap, presented his 
eard, upon which was written, “Mr. 
George Courthope.” ; 

He began telling his hostess whence 
he came and what was his business. A 
quarry which a dead relative had be- 
queathed to him had had _ sufficient 
attraction to bring him across the sea 
and across this railless region. His few 
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words of self-introduction were mingled 
with and followed by regrets for his in- 
trusion, expressions of excessive grat- 
itude. All the time his mind was ques- 
tioning amazedly. 

By the time the speeches which he 
deemed necessary were finished, he had 
followed the girl into a spacious room. 
furnished in the large gay style of.the 
fifties, brilliantly lit, as if for a festival, 
and warmed by a log fire of generous 
dimensions. Having led him in, listen- 
ing silently the while, and put hei 
additional lamp upon the table, she now 


spoke, with no empressement, almost 
with a manner of insouciance. 
“You are perfectly welcome; my 


father would never have wished his 
house to be inhospitable.” 

With her words his own apologies 
seemed to lose their significance; he felt 
a little foolish,' and she, with some 
slight evidence of childish awkward- 
ness, seemed to seek a pretext for short 
escape. 

“T will tell my sister.’ These words 
came with more abruptness, as if the 
interior excitement was working itself 
to the surface. 

The room was a long one. She went 
out by a door at the farther end, and, as 
with intense curiosity he watched her 
quickly receding form, he noticed that 
when she thought herself out of his 
sight she entered the other room with 
a skip. At that same end of the room 
hung a full-length portrait of a gentle- 
man. It was natural that Courthope 
should walk towards it, trying to be- 
come acquainted with some link in the 
train of circumstances which had raised 


this enchanted palace in the wilderness; 


he had not followed to hear, but he 
overheard. 

“Bliz, it’s a real young man!” 

“No! you are only making up, and” 
(here a touch of querulousness) “I’ve 
often told you that I don’t like make- 
ups that one wants too much to be true. 
I'll only have the Austens and Sir 
Charles and Evelina and——” 

“Eliz! He’s not a make-up; the fairies 
have sent him to our party. Isn’t it 


just fairilly entrancing? He hasa curly 
He’s En- 


moustache and a nice nose. 
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glish, like father. 


He says “cawn't,” 
and “shawn’t,” and “heah,” and 
“theyah”—genuine, no affectation. Oh” 
(here came a little gurgle of joy), “and 
to-night too! It’s the first perfectly 
joyful thing that has ever come to us,” 

Courthope moved quietly back and 
stood before the blazing logs, looking 
down into them with a smile of pure 
pleasure upon his lips. 

It was not long before the door, which 
she had left ajar, was re-opened, and a 
light-wheeled chair was pushed into the 
room. It contained a slight, elfin-like 
girl, white-faced, flaxen-haired, sharp- 
featured, and arrayed in gorgeous crim- 
son. The elder sister pushed from be- 
hind. The little procession wore an air 
of triumphant satisfaction, still tem- 
pered by the proprieties. 

“This is my sister,’ said the mistress 
of the house. 

“T am very glad to see you, Mr. Court- 
hope.” The tones of Eliz were sharp 
and thin. She was evidently acting a 
part, as with the air of a very grand 
lady she held out her wand. 

He was somewhat dazzled. He felt 
it not inappropriate to ask if he had 
entered fairyland. Eliz would have an- ° 
swered him with fantastic affirmative, 
but the elder sister, like a sensible child 
who knew better how to arrange the 
game, interposed. 

“T’ll explain it to you. Eliz and I are 
giving a party to-night. There hasn’t 
been any company in the house since 
father died four years ago, and we 
know he wouldn’t like us to be dull, so 
when our stepmother went out, and 
sent word that she couldn’t come back 
to-night, we decided to have a grand 
party. There are only to be play-people, 
you know; all the people in Miss Aus- 
ten’s books are coming, and the nice 
ones out of ‘Sir Charles Grandison.’ ” 

She paused to see if he understood. 

“Are the ‘Mysteries of Udolpho’ in- 
vited?” he asked. 

“No, the others we just chose here and 
there, because we liked them—EHvelina, 
although she was rather silly and we 
told her that we couldn’t have Lord 
Ormond, and Miss Matty and Brother 
Peter out of ‘Cranford,’ and Moses 
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Wakefield. because we liked him best 
of the family, and the Portuguese nun 
who wrote the letters. We thought we 
would have liked to invite the young 
man in ‘Maud’ to meet her, but we de- 
cided we should have to draw the line 
somewhere and leave out the poetry- 
people.” 

The girl, leaning her forearms slightly 
on the back of her sister’s chair, gave 
the explanation in soft, business-like 
tones, and there was only the faintest 
lurking of a smile about the corners of 
her lips to indicate that she kept in view 
both reality and fantasy. 

“TI think that I shall have to ask fo1 
an introduction to the Portuguese nun,” 
said Courthope; “the others, I am nappy 
to say, I have met before.” 

A smile of approval leapt straight out 
of her dark eyes into his, as if she would 
have said: “Good boy! you have read 
quite the right sort of books!” 

Eliz was not endowed with the same 
well-balanced sense of proportion; for 
the time the imaginary was the real. 

“The only question that remains to be 
decided,” she cried, “is, who you would 
prefer to be. We will let you choose— 
Bingley, or Darcy, or——” 

“Tt would be fair to tell him,” said 
the other, her smile broadening now, 
“that it’s only the elderly people and 
notables who have been invited to din- 
ner, the young folks are coming in 
after; so if you are hungry——” Her 
soft voice paused, as if suspended in 
mid-air, allowing him to draw the in- 
ference. 

“Tt depends entirely on who you are, 
who I would like to be.” He did not 
realize that there was undue gallantry 
in his speech; he felt exactly like an- 
other child playing, loyally determined 
to be her mate, whatever the character 
that might entail. “I will even be the 
idiotic Edward if you are Eleanor Dash- 
wood.” 

Her chin was raised just half an inch 
higher; the smile that had been peeping 
from eyes and dimples seemed to retire 
for the moment 

“Oh, we,” she said, “are the hostesses. 
My sister is Eliz King and I am Madge 
King, and I think you had better be a 
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real person too; just a Mr. Courthope 
come in by accident.” 

“Well, then he can help us in the re- 
ceiving and chatting to them.” Eliz 
was quite reconciled. 

He felt glad to realize that his mis- 
take had been merely playful. “In that 
case, may I have dinner without grow- 
ing grey?’ He asked it of Madge, and 
her smile came back, so readily did she 
forget what she had hardly consciously 
perceived. 

When the sharp-voiced little Eliz had 
been wheeled into the dining-room to 
superintend some preparations there be- 
fore the meal was ready, Courthope 
could again break through the spell that 
the imaginary reception imposed. He 
came from his dressing-room to find 
Madge at the housewifely act of re- 
plenishing the fire. Filled with curi- 
osity, unwilling to ask questions, he 
remarked that he feared she must often 
feel lonely, that he supposed Mrs. 
King did not often make visits unac- 
companied by her daughters. 

“She does not, worse luck!’ Madge on 
her knees’ replied with childish 
audacity. 

“T hope when she returns she may not 
be offended by my intrusion.” 

‘Don’t hope it,’—she smiled—‘such 
hope would be vain.” 

He could not help laughing. 

“Ts it dutiful then of you”’—he paused 
—“or of me?” 

“Which do you prefer—to sleep in the 
barn, or that I should be undutiful and 
disobey my stepmother?” 

In a minute she gave her chin that 
lift in the air that he had seen before. 

“You need not feel uncomforcable 
about Mrs. King; the house is really 
mine, not hers, and father always had 
his house full of company. I am doing 
my duty to him in taking you in, and in 
making a feast to please Eliz when the 
stepmother happens to be away and I 
ean do it peaceably. And when she 
happens to be here I do my duty to him 
by keeping the peace with her.” 

“Is she unkind to you?” he asked, 
with the ready, overflowing pity that 
young men are apt to give to pretty 
women who complain. 
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But she would have him know that 
she had not complained. 

There was no bitterness in her tone— 
her philosophy of life was all sweet- 
ness. “‘No! Bless her! God made her, 
I suppose, just as he made us; so accord- 
ing to the way she is made, she packs 
away all the linen and silver, she keeps 
this room shut up for fear it will get 
worn out, and we never See any visitors. 
But to-day she went away to St. 
Philippe to see a dying man—I think 
she was going to convert him or some- 
thing; but he took a long time to die; 
and now we may be snowed up for 
days, and we are going to have a per- 
fectly glorious time.” She added hos- 
pitably, “You need not feel under the 
slightest obligation, for it gives us 
pleasure to have you, and I know that 
father would have taken you in.” 

Courthope rose up and followed her 
glance, almost an adoring glance, to the 
portrait he had before observed. He 
went and stood again face to face with 
it. 

A goodly man was painted there, 
dressed in a judge’s robe. Courthope 
read the lineaments by the help of the 
living interpretation of the daughter’s 
likeness. Benevolence in the mouth, a 
love of good cheer and good friends in 
the rounded cheeks, a lurking sense of 
the poetry of life in the quiet eyes, and 
in the brow reason and a keen sense of 
right proportion dominant. He would 
have given something to have ex- 
changed a quiet word with the man in 
the portrait, whose hospitality, living 
after him, he was now receiving. 

Madge had been arranging the logs 
to her satisfaction, she would not accept 
Courthope’s aid, and now she told him 
who were going to dine with them. She 
had great zest for the play. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Bennett, of course, and 
we thought we might have Mr. Knight- 
ley, because he is a squire and not so 
very young, even though he is not yet 
married. Miss Bates, of course, and the 
Westons. Mrs. Dashwood has declined, 
of which we are rather glad, but we are 
having Mrs. Jennings.” So she went on 
with her list. “We could not help ask- 
ing Sir Charles with Lord and Lady 
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G—, because he is so important; but 
Grandmamma Shirley is “mortifying” 
at present. She wrote that she could 
not stand ‘so rich a regale.’ Sir Har- 
grave Pollexfen will come afterwards 
with Harriet, and I am thankful to say 
that Lady Clementina is not in England 
at present, so could not be invited.” 
She stopped, looked up at him freshly 
to make a comment. “Don’t you detest 
Lady Clementina?”’ 

When they went into the dining- 
room, the choice spirits deemed worthy 
to be at the board were each introduced 
by name to the Lady Eliz, who ex- 
plained that because of her infirmities 
she had been unable to have the honor 
of receiving them in the drawing-room. 
She made appropriate remarks, inquir- 
ing after the relatives of each, offering 
congratulations or condolences as the 
case demanded. It was cleverly done. 
Courthope stood aside, immensely en- 
tertained, and when at last he too began 
to offer spirited remarks to the imag- 
inary guests, he went up in favor so 
immensely that Eliz cried, “Let Mr. 
Courthope take the end of the table. 
Let Mr. Courthope be father. It’s much 
nicer to have a master of the house.” 
She began at once introducing him to 
the invisible guests as her father, and 
Madge, if she did not like the fancy, did 
not cross her will. There was in 
Madge’s manner a large good-humored 
tolerance. 

The table was long, and amply spread 
with fine glass and silver; nothing was 
antique, everything was in the old- 
fashioned tasteless style of a former 
generation, but the value of solid silver 
was not small. The homely serving- 
woman in her peasant-like dress stood 
aside, submissive, as it seemed, but 
ignorant of how to behave at so large 
a dinner. Courthope, who in a visit to 
the stables had discovered that this 
French woman with her husband and 
one young daughter were at present 
the whole retinue of servants, wondered 
the more that such precious articles as 
the young girls and the plate should be 
safe in so lonely a place. 

Madge was seated at the head of the 
table, Courthope at the foot; Eliz in her 
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high chair had been wheeled to the cen- 
tre of one side. Madge, playing the 
hostess with gentle dignity, was enjoy- 
ing herself to the full, a rosy, cooing 
sort of joy in the play, in the feast that 
she had succeeded in preparing, in her 
amusement at the literary sallies of 
Eliz, and, above all perhaps, in the 
company of the new and unexpected 
playmate to whom, because of his 
youth, she attributed the same perfect 
Sympathy with their sentiments which 
seemed to exist between themselves. 
Courthope felt this—he felt that he was 
idealized through no virtue of his own; 
but it was a delightful sensation, and 
brought out the best that was in him 
of wit and pure joyfulness. To Eliz the 
creatures of her imagination were too 
real for perfect pleasure; her face was 
tense, her eyes shot sparkles of light, 
her voice was high, for her the enter- 
tainment of the invisible guests in- 
volved real responsibility and effort. 

“Asides are allowed, of course,” said 
Eliz, as if pronouncing a debatable rule 
at cards. 

“Of course,” said Madge, “or we could 
not play.” 

“It’s the greatest fun,” cried Eliz, “to 
hear Sir Charles telling Mr. John 
Knightley about the good example that 
a virtuous man ought to set. With 
‘hands and eyes uplifted’ he is explain- 
ing the duty he owes to his Maker. It’s 
rare to see John Knightley’s face. I 
seated them on purpose with only Miss 
Matty between them, because I knew 
she wouldn’t interrupt.” 

Courthope saw the smile in Madge’s 
eyes was bent upon him as she said 
softly, “You won’t forget that you have 
Lady Catherine de Bourg at your right 
hand to look after. I can‘see that 
brother Peter has got his eye upon her, 
and I don’t know how she would take 
the ‘seraphim’ story.” 

“If she begins any of her dignified 
impertinence here,” he answered, “TI in- 
tend to steer her into a conversation 
with Charlotte, Lady G 

Courthope had a turkey to carve. He 
was fain to turn from the guests to ask 
advice as to its anatomy of Madge, who 
was carving a ham and assuring Mr. 


” 
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Woodhouse that it was “thrice baked, 
exactly as Serle would have done it.” 

“Stupid!—it was apples that were 
baked,” whispered Eliz. 

“You see,” said Madge, when she had 
told him how to begin upon the turkey, 
“we wondered very much what a dinner 
of ‘two full courses’ might be, and 
where the ‘corner dishes’ were to be set. 
We did not quite know—do you?’ 

“You mustnot have asidesthatare not 
about the people,” cried Eliz intensely. 
“Catherine Moreland’s mother is talk- 
ing common sense to General Tilney 
and Sir Walter Eliot, and there’ll be no 
end of a row in a minute if you don’t 
divert their attention.” 

Eliz had more than once to eall the 
other two to account for talking pri- 
vately adown the long table. 

“What a magnificent ham!” 
claimed. “Do you keep pigs?” 

Madge had a frank way of giving 
family details. “It was once a dear 
little pig, and we wanted to teach it to 
take exercise by running after us when 
we went out, but the stepmother, like 
Bunyan, ‘penned it’:— 


he ex- 


Until at last it came to be, 
For length and breadth, the bigness which 
you see.” 


More than once he saw Madge’s 
quick wit twinkle through her book- 
lore. When he was looking ruefully at 
a turkey by no means neatly carved, 
she gave the comfofting suggestion, 
“<°Tis impious in a good man to be 
sad.’ ” 

“I thought it one of the evidences of 
piety.” 

“Tt is true that he was ‘Young’ who 
said it, but so are we; let us believe it 
fervently.” 

When Madge swept across the draw- 
ing-room, with her amber skirts trail- 
ing, and Eliz had been wheeled in, they 
received the after-dinner visitors. 
Courthope could almost see the room 
filled with the quaint creations to whom 
they were both bowing and talking in- 
cessantly. 

“Mr. Courthope—Miss Jane Fairfax— 
I believe you have met before.’ 
Madge’s voice dropped in a_ well- 
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feigned absorption in her next guest; 
but she soon found time again to 
whisper to him a long speech which 
Miss Bates had made to Eliz. Soon 
afterwards she came flying to him in 
the utmost delight to repeat what sh 
called a “lovely sneap” which Lady 
G— had given to Mrs. Elton; nor. did 
she forget to tell him that Emma Wood- 
house was explaining to the Portuguese 
nun her reasons for deciding never to 
marry. “Out of sheer astonishment she 
appears to become quite tranquillized,” 
said Madge, as if relating an important 
fact. 

His curiosity concerning this nun 
grew apace, for she seemed a favorite 
with both the girls. 

When it was near midnight the imag- 
inary pageant suddenly came to an end, 
as in all cases of enchantment. Eliz 
grew tired; one of the lamps smoked 
and had to be extinguished; the fire had 
burned low. Madge declared that the 
company had departed. 

She went out of the room to call the 
servant, but in a few minutes she came 
back discomfited, a little pout on her 
lips. “Isn’t it tiresome! Mathilde and 
Jacques Morin have gone to bed.” 

“Tt is just like them,” fretted Eliz. 

At the fretful voice Madge’s face 
cleared. “What does it matter?’ she 
cried. “We are perfectly happy.” 

She lifted the lamp with which he had 
first seen her, and commenced an in- 
spection of doors and shutters. It was 
a satisfaction to Courthope to see the 
house. It was a French building, as 
were all the older houses in that part of 
the country, heavily built, simple in the 
arrangements of its rooms. Every door 
on the lower floor stood open, inviting 
the heat of a large central stove. In- 
sisting upon carrying the lamp while 
Madge made her survey, he was intro- 
duced to a library at the end of the 
drawing-room, to a large house-place or 
kitchen behind the dining-room; these 
with his own room made the square of 
the lower story. A wing adjoining the 
further side was devoted to the Morins. 
Having performed her duty as house- 
holder, Madge said good-night. 

“We have enjoyed it ever so much 
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more because you were here.” She 
held out her hand; her face was radiant; 
he knew that she spoke the simple 
truth. , 

She lifted the puny Eliz in her arms 
and proceeded to walk slowly up the 
straight staircase which occupied one 
half of the long central hall. The crim- 
son scarfs hanging from Eliz, the length 
of her own silk gown, embarrassed her; 
she stopped a moment on the second 
step, resting her burden upon one lifted 
knee to clutch and gather the gorgeous 
raiment in her hand. 

“You see we put on mother’s dresses 
that have always been packed away in 
the garret.” 

Very simply she said this to Court- 
hope, who stood holding a lamp to light 
them in their ascent. He waited until 
the glinting colors of their satins, the 
slow motion of the burden-bearer’s 
form, reached the top and were lost in 
the shadows of an open door. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

POLITICS IN RECENT ITALIAN FICTION. 

More than ten years ago, in these 
pages, the present writer, perhaps for 
the first time in England, drew public 
attention to the fact that the idea so 
long current in this country that there 
was no such a thing as modern Italian 
literature was mistaken. We at- 
tempted to show how, with the unity 
of Italy and the new hope, power, 
strength, which legitimate freedom 
and emancipation from the hateful 
Austrian yoke had given to the Ital- 
ians, there had arisen a virile and vig- 
orous new school of writers, poets, 
dramatists, critics, and _ novelists, 
whose very names were unknown in 
England. We further pointed out why 
it was that such literature as existed 
was little known outside the confines 
of Italy. This literature, such as it 
was, was of the “tendency” character, 
and had a purpose to serve,—that of 
arousing the smouldering patriotism of 
Italy and inflaming the legitimate as- 
pirations after national unity. When 
this political purpose was at last hap- 
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pily accomplished, writers and poets 
could cease from harping upon one 
string, and could look around them 
and take cognizance of the new life 
that had been called into being by the 
new conditions. Thus, as we showed, 
beside a host of others, there became 
notable Verga, who studied and re- 
flected in his pages the life of the 
Southern peasantry; Farina and the 
Marchesa Colombi, who narrated the 
restricted existence, full of grinding 
privations and minute joys, of the 
burgher class; and Matilde Serao, the 
strongest and most gifted of all Italian 
women writers, who depicted the life 
of Naples in both the upper and the 
lowest sections of society. 

In the days we wrote that article, 
Italy was still busy putting her house 
in order; modestly, slowly, painfully 
endeavoring to meet the heavy ex- 
penses imposed on her (thanks to the 
disorder in which she found it), and 
generally winning the good-will and ad- 
miration of all Europe for her gallant 
and plucky conduct. Victor Emmanuel 
the Re Galantuomo, with the cool, clear, 
sensible head upon his shoulders which 
his grandson seems to have inherited, 
had not long held the reins of govern- 
ment—reins which fell from his hand 
all too soon for the weal of the land. 
The Triple Alliance, which was to in- 
crease Italy’s expenses and fiscal bur- 
dens beyond her power of endurance, 
had not yet been entered on; nor had 
Italy yet embarked upon her foolish 
and disastrous African campaign. Un- 
happily, immediately after this time 
the land was to fall into the hands of 
a group of clever, unscrupulous politi- 
cians (in the American sense of that 
word), who in the course of ten years 
of unbridled misrule, of gagging the 
expression of public opinion, of buying 
and perverting the press, have so man- 
aged as to bring the land very near the 
verge of ruin. As might be expected, 
this state of things has also found its 
echo in literature, and above all in fic- 
tion, and novels of recent years have 
come to take the place of tracts and 
treatises as a more agreeable and wise 
manner of instilling pet theories or cur- 


rent ideas. In choosing a batch of re- 
cent Italian novels for treatment in 
these pages, besides selecting some of 
the most notable, we have purposely 
chosen those that might come under 
the German definition of ‘“Tendenz 
Romane,” because these reflect the real 
life and current modes of thought of 
the country. On this account we leave 
aside all mention of D’Annunzio and 
his followers, though D’Annunzio is, 
after Carducci, perhaps the greatest 
literary genius contemporary Italy can 
boast. Moreover, he handles a form 
of art which is miscalled “new litera- 
ture,” but whose chief characteristics 
are mould and decay. 

The dominant note of all these new 
novels that reflect the life and senti- 
ments of living Italy may be said to 
be that of an acute struggle for exist- 
ence, in which the weakest, the least 
astute, and least unscrupulous go to 


‘the wall. Matilde Serao, that clever- 


witted woman, who after her first suc- 
cesses has thrown herself almost 
wholly into journalism, was quick to 
note an altered temper in the times, 
and published a novel called “La Con- 
quista di Roma,” which, though not 
one of the strongest works of that 
gifted writer, yet reflects very admi- 
rably the invading tendency of Italian 
political life to treat membership of the 
chamber merely as a mode of personal 
advancement, in which patriotism and 
the weal of the land play no part. It 
still better exemplifies another domi- 
nant trait—common perhaps to all 
Southern peoples—a great, and in this 
ease disastrous, influence of women 
upon men, women regarded solely as 
instruments of love, not as elevating 
companions, helpmates, and co-work- 
ers; the stronger sex in these countries 
too often proves itself the weaker. 
The protagonist of this novel comes to 
Rome with the conviction that he will 
conquer it by his talents, and instead 
is conquered by its social life, and re- 
turns home as vanquished, not as vic- 
tor. The story, like another one we 
shall deal with, depicts political life 
through the adventures of a provincial 
deputy who finds himself transferred 
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from his distant home to the hurrying 
rush of modern Rome. We are first 
introduced to the hero as a passenger 
in the train which is bringing him up 
from his Southern constituency to his 
duties in Rome as newly elected mem- 
ber of the Chamber. He cannot sleep, 
he is too excited; he is forever touch- 
ing and feeling, as though it were an 
amulet, the little gold medal which 
hangs from his watch-chain, and is 
marked “XIV. Legislature Francesco 
Sangiorgio.” This medal is accorded to 
all Italian deputies as a_ species of 
badge which permits then to be easily 
recognized. Sangiorgio has availed 
himself of the privileges which per- 
tains to all deputies and senators, not 
only of travelling free on all the lines 
of the kingdom, but of reserving a 
whole compartment for themselves; 
which fact accounts for the manner 
ordinary travellers are squeezed on 
Italian railways while there are num- 
bers of carriages in the train contain- 
ing one solitary man. Sangiorgio in his 
new pride of office could not resist the 
temptation to so distinguish himself 
in the eyes of his electors, and he held. 
too, that this solitude would leave him 
free to dwell on his own thoughts— 
thoughts that were all of Rome. He 
had never been to Rome; all his ideas 
of the great metropolis were grandiose, 
vague, indefinite. 





Beneath the icy mask of this grave 
Southerner there burned the flame of an 
imagination given over to solitary and 
egotistic contemplation. Oh, he _ felt 
Rome, he saw her like a gigantic shade in 
human form extending to him her ma- 
ternal arms, ready to clasp him to her 
breast in a potent embrace, such as Earth 
gave to Antzus, whence he issued re- 
strengthened. He seemed to hear through 
the night air the irresistible softness of a 
female voice speaking his name, which 
caused him a shiver of voluptuous delight. 
The city awaited him as though he were 
a distant and beloved son; she magnet- 
ized him with the deep longing of the 
mother who desires her child. . . . In the 
depth of his consciousness there lay hid- 
den a distrust of others, an abounding self- 
esteem, a constant and sometimes per- 
nicious reserve, a perpetual search after 
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a cold exterior while his soul burned 
within, a profound contempt for all human 
power outside of ambition, a great discrep- 
ancy between desire and reality, secret, 
but none the less potent, a consequent 
delusion, a love of success, of success only, 
nothing but success. ... At times the 
sense of utter weakness came over him, he 
felt a contemptible, limited being. He 
felt unfit for Rome. He must go through 
a course of penance and purification to be 
worthy of this priestess, this mother, this 
mistress. Rome demands expiation and 
sacrifice, demands a pure heart and an 
iron will. 

When Rome was reached at last 
after these and other meditations there 
Was disappointment in store for our 
young deputy; no one noticed either 
him or his medal as he descended from 
the train. He was but a unit in the 
crowd. All the officials were busy with 
a group of gentlemen in tall hats and 
evening dress who had come to meet a 
grave, pale, grey-haired man and a 
tall, slender, elegant woman, to whom 
they offered a bouquet of flowers. 
“His Excellency,’ murmured the 
crowd. Sangiorgio followed the group 
that accompanied the minister of fine 
arts, Whom he was to meet again soon, 
and who was to have great influence 
on his life. He found Rome damp, 
dull, and but half-awake in this early 
morning hour, and not at all impressive 
as he had dreamed. And little wonder; 
for around the _ railway-station at 
Rome, thanks to modern  improve- 
ments, that which was once a poetic 
spot has been converted into a grey 
and featureless Parisian suburb. San- 
giorgio felt the cold at his heart. He 
knew not what to do with himself; for 
the real sights and beauties of Rome 
he had no comprehension: so _ he 
haunted Montecitorio, the meeting- 
house of the Italian Parliament, where 
the deputies were not to assemble for 
another week. He looked around him 
for the well-known men of whom he 
had heard, Sella, Crispi; he found them 
not. He found only a socialist, who 
was always writing. an old man al- 
Ways asleep, and a studious deputy 
who spent his time in the library. 

One day Sangiorgio did not go to 
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Montecitorio; he went to see Rome. 
He judged the facade of St. Peter’s 
small and low; he roamed about the 
vast church unimpressed and _ bored. 
He went to the Colosseum and found 
it deserted save for a pair of lovers. 


Sangiorgio despised lovers. He gave 
up sight-seeing in disgust. Ambition 


was all he cared for. The opening day 
at last drew near. MHere occurs an 
amusing description of a glove-shop 
where it is customary for all the pro- 
vincial deputies to go to provide them- 
selves with gloves and cravats for the 
occasion. Everybody talks about his 
own affairs, as Italians are apt to do, 
and a flow of petty gossip pervades the 
little shop, to which Sangiorgio also 
has resorted to get the needful outfit 
for the opening day, when all appear in 
evening dress though the ceremony 
takes place by day. The description of 
this opening is picturesque and graphic; 
Matilde Serao has few rivals in this 
style of writing. Many well-known 
names are introduced :— 

The whole chamber looked like some 
great sacred enclosure which annihilates 
the individual, an enclosure which comi- 
nated the intelligence, the will, the char- 
acter, where to be some one it requires a 
profound, fervid, mystic ardor, or else that 
audacity of sacrilege which overthrows 
the altar. The altar seemed adumbrated 
by the royal canopy, it seemed as though 
boundless power were hidden there. . 
The king, an eminently military figure— 
thin, straight, robust, holding in his hand 
the manuscript of his speech,—looked like 
one of those old pictures of princes who 
were generals, with full, clear eyes and 
bare face, who grasp in their hands the 
maps of fortifications. He read his speeck 
in a rough, hoarse voice, making strange 
breaks in his sentences. The queen in 
her tribune listened earnestly, all the 
assembly listened, now and then there was 
applause. Then followed the taking of 
the oaths. The minister of the day was 
Depretis; Sangiorgio, when his turn came, 
swore in a choked voice which could be 
heard by none. 

He was now launched on his career 
as deputy, and his next step was to 
seek an apartment. He took a dull, ill- 
furnished lodging in a dull, dark street. 
Visions of women had come to trouble 
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his head since he came to Rome, and 
he purposely chose a house where there 
were none. He preferred the company 
of men, the life of politics and ambi- 
tion. He made acquaintances: one of 
them, Giustini, drawn, it is said, from 
Ferdinando Martini, is very clever, sar- 
castic, and cynical. Giustini initiates 
Sangiorgio into the back-stairs secrets 
of public life; he rubs the bloom off 
many of Sangiorgio’s illusions. Thus, 
speaking of popular demonstra- 
tions. Giustini says that to believe 
in demonstrations like the one they 
are now witnessing one must be 
either twenty or sixty, either a child 
or a dotard. He rails at Parliament as 
a mass of chatterboxes. He, Giustini, 
feels that Sangiorgio has power in him, 
and talks to him as one who is worth 
attention. The above conversation 
takes place on the Pincio, and Giustini 
points out to the provincial the ladies 
returning from the promenade. Among 
them is the lady of the railway-station. 
This lady, says Giustini, is virtuous, 
but whether from calculation, from hy- 
pocrisy, or from coldness of tempera- 
ment, who shall say. Her name is 
Angelica; she is the wife of Don Silvio 
Vargas, the minister of fine arts. 
There comes by another woman, who 
asks Giustini to present Sangiorgio to 
her; she is Countess Elena Fiammenti. 
She asks the new deputy to her house, 
and tells him he may smoke there, that 
she sings well, and that he will find 
no other woman. The splendid view of 
Rome that the Pincio hill presents 
gives Giustini an occasion to sum up 
for the new-comer’s benefit his views 
concerning the modern aspect of the 
Eternal City. He begins with the Vat- 
ican that faces them, with its cupola 
of St. Peter’s, and its huge, many-cham- 
bered dwelling-house; he launches out 
in a tirade on the theme of the 


Papacy :— 


That is the Vatican: the pope lives in 
there; he is seventy, he is frail, he suffers, 
death has his hand on him; what matters? 
He is strong. I do not believe in God, 
Onorevole, but he has on his side the un- 
happy, the foolish, the humble, the young, 
the women, those women who transmit 
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from mother to daughter, not religion, 
perhaps, but cultus. Do you think they 
sleep down there by the river bank, in that 
great place where Michelangelo painted‘? 
This is the Vatican, a whole colossal idea, 
that is served by, from which spreads out, 
a population of cardinals, bishops, priests, 
monks, nuns, seminarists, clerks,—and 
they not only pray, officiate, and sing, but 
they are in the houses, they penetrate into 
the families, they teach in the schools, 
they love, hate, enjoy, live for themselves 
and their own interests, for the Church 
and for the pope. Who can measure their 
strength or the extent of their power? I 
do not speak of faith, nor do I wish to 
glorify religion. That strange child’s tale 
has done its work, but the human interest 
lives and multiplies. We pass side by 
side of this great ferment and are not 
aware of it. We live near a great mystery 
which is agitating in the dark and are 
not cognizant of its existence. ... 2 And 
that great, seething caldron of Monte- 
citorio, which we cannot see from here 
because it is suffocated amid the houses 
while we suffocate in it, what is it but a 
papier-maché oven where all sorts of 
things and people are baked into fever- 
heat, where men are cooked like dry 
beans, burnt up by limitless desire, con- 
sumed by the emptiness of their own 
ideals? As to the impiegati (officials— 
barbarians Giustini calls them they are 
nearly all Piedmontese, and in Italy the 
South despises the North, as the North in 
its turn gibes at the South), who live 
their poor hard lives and despise Rome 
because they do not understand it, who 
are themselves happy in their houses and 
abuse the government, their servants, 
Rome, the butcher, like miserable obtuse 
barbarians as they are, what of them? 
And the Romans, the real Romans, of the 
Rione Monti and the Rione Trevi, who 
put the adjective “Romano” after their 
names as a title of nobility, who eat 
gnocchi on Thursday, tripe on Saturday, 
and lamb always, who love white wine 
and the fireworks at Castel Sant’ Angelo, 
who boast of the acqua marcia and 
placidly allow the black-beetles to over- 
run their old houses, these sceptical, 


sharp, indifferent Romans who make ex- 
cellent husbands and affectionate lovers, 
they are not sleeping. ... 4 All these make 
up a whole so complicated, a machine so 
delicate in its working, that the thought 
of it terrifies him as though it were an 
infernal machine. 
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This Rome, Giustini tells Sangiorgio, 
gives herself to none; she must be con- 
quered :— 


‘Her strength, her power, her altitude 
is in a virtue almost divine—namely, in- 
difference. You struggle, ery, howl, burn 
your house and your books, dance at the 
stake, she takes no notice of it all. It is 
the city to which all come, where every- 
thing has happened; what does she care 
about you, imperceptible atoms that van- 
ish so quickly? She is indifferent, siie is 
the great cosmopolitan city, that has this 
character of universality, that she knows 
everything because she has seen every- 
thing. Indifference, imperturbable seren- 
ity, a deaf soul, the woman who knows not 
how to love. It is the spiritual sirocco, the 
luke-warm and uniform temperature 
which blunts your nerves, weakens your 
will, and causes in you every now and then 
great internal rebellions and great de- 
spondency. Yet there must be some one 
or something that troubles this serenity, 
that overcomes this indifference. There 
is absolute need of some one who will con- 
quer Rome; be it only for ten years, for 
one year, for a month, but conquer her, 
take her, revenge all those who have died, 
all those who have fallen, all the weak 
ones who have touched her walls without 
having been able to surmount them. Oh, 
that one must have a heart of bronze, a 
rigid and inflexible will; he must be young, 
strong, robust, and daring, without ties, 
without weaknesses; he must concentrate 
himself with depth and intensity in this 
sole idea of conquest. Some one must 
conquer her, this superb Rome.” 

“T will,” said Francesco Sangiorgio. 


This overweening self-esteem of San- 
giorgio, which is very characteristic of 
his nationality, makes him unable to 
doubt that he, too, could fail where 
others before him have suffered ship- 
wreck. For a moment it seems as 
though fortune seconded his ambition; 
chance enables him to make a hit with 
his maiden speech in Parliament. His 
theme was the state of the provinces 
of the South, for which he claimed the 
just treatment, the interest they had 
never yet obtained. The Camera was 
excited and touched. Sangiorgio’s ca- 
reer had begun. There now follows 
one of the most characteristic scenes 
and bits of word-painting in the book, 
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a description of that curious locality, 
which exists on the ground-floor of the 
Italian Parliament House, where col- 
lect daily all those who have or think 
they have claims upon the various 
deputies. The scene, to those who may 
have witnessed it (as happened once by 
accident to the present writer, who, 
coming to attend a sitting of the Ital- 
ian Parliament, missed the right door), 
is one not easily forgotten, and recalls 
the spectacle that must have been wit- 
nessed in ancient Rome when the cli- 
ents gathered round their patron in the 
Forum and in the street. Indeed there 
is direct hereditary affinity between 
that state of affairs and this:— 


Every moment the glass door of the 
ground-floor room at No. 9 Via della 
Missione opened to admit another person. 
Those who were already in the room, 
seated on the benches or standing about, 
east hostile glances at the new-comer; 
with him there entered an icy gust of the 
tramontana. The one who hurriedly and 
shiveringly came in went straight to the 
long table which divided the ground-floor 
room in two, took a small ticket and wrote 
on it his own name and that of the 
deputy whom he wished to see, and like 
him there were always five or six writing 
on little tickets. On the other side of the 
table, the ushers, in uniform, their breasts 
covered with medals, a tricolor band on 
their arms, with bald heads and hoary 
heads, came and went, carrying ::way 
those tickets five at a time, disappearing 
through a door which, by means of certain 
corridors, gave access to the Aula. The 
man who had sent off his request began 
to walk contentediy up and down, or if 
there was room he took a seat, without 
impatience, even with a certain pre- 
sumptuous security. The sacred door 
opened and an usher reappeared with a 
number of tickets in his hand; all the 
heads were raised and the ears on the 
alert. 

“Who asked for the Honorable Parodi?” 
cried the usher. 

“T did,” replied a voice from amongst 
the waiting crowd. 

“He is not here.” 

“Have you looked carefully?” insisted 
the voice, which belonged to an old man 
with 2 bottle nose and thick and purple 
lips. 

“The Honorable Parodi is not here,” 
repeated the usher, patiently. 
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grumbled the 


’ 


“Yet he ought to be here,’ 
other. 

“Who asked for the Honorable 
bucetto?” 

“T did,” answered a young man with a 
sallow face and a shabby overcoat with 
the collar turned up. 

*‘He is here, but he cannot come.” 

“Why cannot he come?” demanded the 
young man in an insolent tone, turning al- 
most livid. 

“He wrote nothing else, only that he 
cannot come.” 

The young man mingled with the people 
who filled the room, but he did not go 
away. He remained there, angry, 
grumbling, with his hat pulled down over 
his eyes, and a look of discontent that was 
but little promising. Moreover, the faces 
of the people who walked to and fro im- 
patiently in that room or sat on the 
benches along the walls all bore an expres- 
sion of sadness, weariness, of repressed 
suffering. It was like the waiting-room of 
a famous doctor, where, coming one after 
another, the invalids congregate, awaiting 
their turns, each gazing round with the 
vague eyes of one who is no longer inter- 
ested in anything, with thoughts always 
directed towards his own infirmities. And 
as in that gloomy anteroom, which no one 
who has visited it once either for himself 
or for any one beloved can ever forget, so 
in this room there were met together all 
the evils which torment the poor human 
frame. . . . Thus in that cold room were 
gathered together all the moral miseries 
of humanity, forgetful of everything but 
their own troubles. There was the youth 
who had taught in the elementary schools 
without having a certificate, now come 
to Rome to find some employment or 
other, and after having wandered round 
for a month in vain, timidly, had ended by 
applying for a situation as servant, which 
had been refused him because his mien 
was but little servile; the ex-employé of 
the Banco di Napoli or Banco di Sicilia, 
who was thrown into destitution for mal- 
practices twelve years ago under the party 
of the Right, and now wished to be rein- 
stated in the progressionist party he has 
always served faithfully; the manufac- 
turer who had dabbled in hazardous 
speculations, who had to pay a heavy fine 
to the Treasury because he had not regis- 
tered a contract, and hopes by the inter- 
vention of the minister to be absolved 
from paying the required compensation; 
the widow of a pensioner, accompanied by 
a child whimpering with cold, who for ten 
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months has been begging for the charge 
of a lottery-office, renouncing her pension; 
the idler who can do everything and is 
good for nothing, who insists on having 
a position, no matter what it may be, on 
the pretext that because in the Chamber 
and amongst the ministers there are some 
who are such fools, he also ought to have 
a share in the land of plenty. And the 
varieties of needs and necessities are in- 
finite. Each one of these people has anger 
in his soul, an unsatisfied desire, a lively 
and tormenting illusion, a secret care, a 
bitterness of aspiration, a discontent; and 
on the face there corresponds a spasmodic 
contraction, a tightening of passionate 
lips, a dilation of nostrils which tremble at 
the nervous shock, a knitting of the brows 
which saddens the whole face, a conyul- 
sion of the hands which are tightly closed 
in the pockets of the overcoat, a melan- 
choly twist in the feminine smile that 
descends from delusion to delusion; and 
with it all a profound concentration, an 
oblivion of all the interests of others, a 
single thought, a fixed idea, for which 
they gaze at and meet and jostle each 
other, while it almost seems as though 
they neither heard nor saw each other. 
The floor of the room is dirty, fouled by 
feet which have traversed the mire of the 
streets, spit over by persons suffering from 
colds. 

“Who asked for the Honorable Mo- 
raldi?”’ cried the usher. 

“TI,” answered a loud and imposing voice 
that belonged to a big, stout man in a red 
comforter. 

“He begs you to wait a little; the 
minister is just speaking.” And the big 
man strutted about in uis warm overcoat, 
which described a very noticeable curve 
over his paunch. Several persons looked 
at him with envy, because his deputy had 
at least asked him to wait, whilst others 
pretended to be absent or sent curt, dry 
messages to say they could not come. .. . 
The movement continued: those who had 
received a definite refusal remained there 
a while undecided, with pale faces, glane- 
ing at the door, scarcely finding the cour- 
age to go into the cold, then making up 
their minds to leave, with bent shoulders, 
slowly, without turning round again. For 
one who went out two or three came in— 
the room was never empty; the ushers 
came and went through that door, which 
seemed like the door of a tabernacle; the 
negative replies rained in. 

“Who wants the Honorable Nicotera?’’ 

“T do,” said a tall, thin man with a flesh- 
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less neck, a face like a skeleton, 
scanty, discolore1 hair. 

“He is here, but he begs to excuse him- 
self, he cannot come.” 

The man of fantastic leanness bent him- 
self double like a caterpillar over the table, 
wrote another ticket, and gave it to an- 
other usher, who returned erying:— 

“Who asked for the Honorable 
Zanardelli?”’ 

“T did,’ answered that sibilant little 
voice. ‘ 

“He is here, but the minister is speak- 
ing and he cannot come.” 

The spectre wrote again, without losing 
patience. But a deputy, more compliant 
than the others, had come at the call of 
the one who wanted him, greeting him 
with a certain eager haste and taking him 
into the next room, where the conversa- 
tions between clients and deputies take 
place. In this room were three or four 
ladies, seated in the shadow, waiting, with 
their hands in their muffs. The deputy 
and the client walked up and down; the 
client talked with animation and gesticu- 
lation, and the honorable member listened 
to him with his eyes cast down, attentively, 
nodding his head every now and then in 
token of approval. In the first room the 
long waiting had wearied all these people. 
A lassitude physical and moral weighed 
upon them; the new delusion at the close 
of the day destroyed their strength; some 
of them leaned against the wall; the 
widow’s child had fallen asleep upon her 
knee, and silence reigned. And true 
miseries or false miseries, the desires 
idle brains or the more fervent wishes 
of industrious souls, necessities into 
misfortunes, inordinate ambitions, am- 
bitions modest and small, fantastic ideas 
which vice had thrown them or unmerited 
of unstrung nerves, the thirst for jus- 
tice of obstinate madmen, all that secret 
human trouble borne in _ silence, con- 
fused into a sense of oppression, of 
melancholy, into a feeling of abandon- 
ment, into disconsolate regrets for having 
come there again to knock at that door 
which refused to open. Already the gas 
was burning brightly, but it fell upon 
faces discomposed, prostrated, immovabir 
as the dead. Three ushers came out of 
the door, one behind the other. 

‘“‘Who asked for the Honorable Sella?’ 

“Who asked for the Honorable Bemba?” 

“Who asked for the Honorable Crispi?’ 

“T, I, I,” answered the small voice of the 
skeleton man. 


and 
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“The Honorable Sella cannot leave the 
* Aula.” 

“The Honorable Bomba is busy in the 
Aula.” 

“The Honorable Crispi is in the Budget 
Commission.” 

. Calmly the skeleton being wrote another 
ticket and handed it to an usher. 

“Excuse me,” observed this one, “we 
cannot call the ministers, and especially 
not the president of the Council.” 

“Why not?’ asked the spectre in sur- 
prise. 

“Tt is the rule.” 

Sangiorgio has got his foot upon the 
first rung of the ladder of success, he 
has now but to climb steadily to reach 
the top; but here, alas! he falls under 
the pernicious influence of woman. He 
has intrigues first with one married 
woman, the lady of the coupé, then 
with another, the wife of the minister 
of fine arts,—intrigues of the kind so 
familiar in French and Italian novels, 
and which reflect a common custom of 
the respective countries, distract his 
thoughts from public affairs, prevent 
him carrying out an order received to 
write a report on the state of the 
Basilicata, oblige him to fight a duel 
and to have a disagreeable scene with 
the minister. He has involved himself 
in debts also with house decorators and 
furnishers for the luxurious apartment 
he prepares for his illicit love; he has 
even borrowed sums from a bank in 
order to help on his amours, sums he 
can scarcely hope to repay; he is, in 
short, bankrupt actually and morally. 
He gives in his resignation, leaves the 
capital, and returns to his remote 
mountain village, a vanquished would- 
be conqueror. No more reserved car- 
riages for him, no more first-class. A 
modest second-class compartment of 
the slow train carries him away from 
the scene of his would-be triumphs~ 
triumphs that might have been real 
could he have stuck to work, could he 
have resisted the Latin, all-devouring, 
al!-blinding penchant for women and 
light loves. As he left the city behind 
him, “he gazed out of the window and 
beheld Rome, black, great, immense, 
upon her seven hills that sparkled with 
light; he withdrew his head and lay 
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back in his seat like a dead man. For, 
in truth, Rome had conquered him.” 


“L’Onorevole” (the term corresponds 
to our M.P.) is yet another tale of a 
deputy who not only fails in public life, 
but is also financially ruined, thanks to 
his low and sordid persohal ambition. 
The writer of the novel is Signor 
Ach'll> Bizzoni, an old parliamentary 
reporter on the staff of the Secolo, 
well versed in all the intrigues and job- 
beries, the puerile faction tactics that 
are the form of politics which absorb 
too much of the time and energy of the 
Italian Parliament. He was also one 
of the newspaper writers, indeed the 
first, whom the luckless General Bara- 
tieri banished from the camp in Africa, 
because as war correspondent he was 
sending home an inkling of the true 
state of affairs, the suicidal folly of the 
whole campaign, the insufficient sup- 
plies, the general disorder and confu- 
sion that pervaded all these disastrous 
war operations. ‘L’Onorevole’” is 
written with much bitterness, and 
hence, no doubt, with some exaggera- 
tion; but it is the bitterness an honest 
man ‘and accurate observer cannot fail 
to experience when watching how 
p tty private aims and goals override 
all the higher duties and considerations 
of patriotism,—a patriotism, alas! such 
worlds asunder from the realm of pol- 
ites pure and simple, a method that 
threatens to undo the noble work, 
threatens seriously to undermine the 
promising edifice reared by the patriots 
and martyrs of the Italian Risorgimento, 
This view is synthetized in the mouth 
of an ex-deputy, ex-patriot, Ruggieri, 
a friend of this Onorevole, who meets 
him at the Roman station and initiates 
him into his views of the current politi- 
cal life. He himself is given over to 
despair and drinking of absinthe, 
which, according to him, isthe haschisch 
of the Westerners :— 

However, to you, happy man, I do not 
advise such heroic remedies. They are of 
no use except for us, veterans of a genera- 
tion of diseased sentimentalism, sons of a 
century that commenced in 1859 and 
ended in 1870. Your twenty years save 
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you at least from our moral changes of 
fortune. You are practical; we ‘were 
nothing but dreamers. 


If the book is in all respects not of 
first-class merit,—and it is as a tale 
pure and simple that it is weakest,—it 
is significant*and symptomatic of cur- 
rent tendencies, and as such deserves 
notice. It also forms interesting read- 
ing on account of the lucidity with 
which incidents and situations are 
evolved. The hero, Giuliano Sicuri, is 
a character of some power, but this 
mental power is not balanced on the 
moral side. He is frankly a striver, to 
whom the world is an oyster, which he 
intends to open, not with his sword but 
with his talents:— 


Young, rich, attractive—armed, more- 
over, with the title of count, which is no 
drawback in democratic surroundings— 
with sufficient spirit to defend himself 
brilliantly in society, but not sufficient 
ability and character to dare take flight by 
himself into the higher spheres. 


It \.as not, therefore, owing to his 
own merits that Sicuri was returned 
for Parliament. The government of 
the moment found itself in need of 
votes, and the sub-prefect of the little 
town in which Giuliano lived happily 
and peacefully with his wife and child 
had been ordered to find a pliable can- 
didate to oppose to the strenuous Rad- 
ical who seemed likely to carry all 
before him. Bribes and promises to 
build some needful river dams and 
bridges, the foundation of a newspaper 
to advocate the cause of the new candi- 
date, soon did their required work. 
Sicuri goes up to Rome a deputy, and, 
like Sangiorgio, he exults in the luxu’y 
of his free journey and reserved first- 
class carriage, and indulges in dreams 
of Rome and all he will achieve. Sicuri 
has been laden with letters of introduc- 
tion by the sub-prefect, a character 
who well represents those plague-spots 
of bureaucratic countries, the prefect 
and his subordinates, manipulators of 
elections and veritable drags upon all 
honest and spontaneous national politi- 
eal existence. A certain number of 
these letters are to newspaper editors, 
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and to their offices Sicuri repairs al- 
most immediately after his arrival. 
The organ of his own party, if party he 
can be said to have, is of course first 
visited. The editor is a certain Fer- 
retti, whose portrait is, we _ believe, 
taken from life,—a cynic of the first 
water, who soon dashes many of 
Sicuri’s illusions. Ferretti brazenly 
tells his visitor that the support of the 
Ordine costs money, but that for the 
moment a small sum, say ten thou- 
sand frances, will suffice. There is a 
danger that Sicuri’s election, more than 
commonly irregular, will be protested; 
this requires effort on the part of the 
press. 


On the other hand, I will answer for its 
validity. The Giunta,1 chosen by the 
majority, is always subject to the govern- 
ment. And I am the government! It is 
a great institution, the newspaper 
L’Ordine. The counsellors of the crown 
change and pass away, but I with my 
newspaper remain. . . . I hold with being 
frank—frank, sincere, to the point of 
brutality; therefore you will not be sur- 
prised, count, if I begin where others 
would finish. Three elements are neces- 
sary to assure victory—money, money, 
money! ... L’Ordine is not a paper with 
a large circulation. I am not the editor, I 
am a journalist; the paper is not an end, 
itis a means. It costs a fortune.... 
L’Ordine is a lawyer; clients are those who 
seek its protection. The requital for be- 
ing just must not be measured only by 
the importance of the cause nor by the 
length of the client’s purse. 


A further damper to Sicuri’s hopes 
and aims were the conversations of his 
friend Ruggieri, who had abandoned 
political life rather than vote against 
his convictions. He points out to his 
younger friend how he and his ideas 
are fossils, survivals destined to disap- 
pear,— 


Conceived during the thunder of the 
artillery, but growing up when the en- 
thusiasm was calming down, when, a 
fatherland reconquered, the wise men 
prepared to devour it, when the young 


1 Committee to investigate the legality of elec- 
tions, chosen from out of members of the Chamber 
—a pernicious practice long ago abolished by our 
Parliament. 
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men, believing the work of redemption to 
be complete, looked upon politics as a 
means of furthering their career, a new 
career in itself, sole preoccupation of the 
new generation, sole aim. The flame of 
sacrifice has been extinguished with the 
delusions of 1866, and with the facile 
triumphs of the Porta Pia. The one was 
truly the man of the past; the other, edu- 
cated in the positive school, would have 
been of his time if nature had only made 
him better constituted for the struggle; h« 
was incapacitated for the struggle by his 
yielding disposition, by the femini.x 
delicacy of his instincts. 


Ruggieri exposes his views, which 
are, of course, those of the author and 
of a large section of the Italian people, 
yet more fully when lunching with 
Sicuri at the Belvedere on Monie 
Mario, whence so grand a view of 
Rome is obtained :— 


Rome at their feet, three thousand 
years of the history of humanity. Rome, 
great not only by its antique glories, but 
by that which it always is. Not Rome the 
village, seat of’a transitory dynasty, of an 
anomalous government, the third Rome, 
encumbered by the ruins of recent build- 
ing and bank crises, material, moral, and 
political ruins, the Rome of the popes, the 
capital of Catholicism, almost as immense 
as the secular world. Roma Cosmopolis! 
The Rome of the Vatican and the Propa- 
ganda Fide, the Rome of believers, the 
Holy City of pilgrims, the Urbs from 
whence an old man hurled’ indisputable 
dogmas and created saints, new divinities 
adored by the greater part of humanity. 
Rome which survived Byzantium, the 
Rome of the Papacy, still more vigorous 
because of the voluntary imprisonment of 
its pontiffs. 

“No, no, my dear fellow,” replied 
Ruggieri to the optimistic objections of 
Giuliano. “The occupation of Rome, 
prior to the coming into power of a federal 
democracy, was a misfortune, a necessary 
error, inevitable, fatal, but an error. To 
attempt to resuscitate the Roman spirit 
and to equalize it,” he said, pointing to the 
colossal unfinished monument to Victor 
Emmanuel dominating the Campidoglio 
from Ara Ceeli, “is madness. The Roman 
spirit died with the last of the Tribunes. 
Cola da Rienzi, sublime visionary; the last 
Quirites have stoned the Roman spirit. 
. . . Bibliopolis, the imaginary city of 
Charles Nodier, was destroyed by ants. 


The new Romes, which after an interval 
of many centuries are being reconstructed, 
are nothing but the demolition of the 
antique, of the great Rome. Do you see 
it down there, the black ruin? ... The 
amphitheatre of Flavio, cemented by the 
blood of thousands of Christian martyrs, 
the nihilists of Imperial Rome; well then, 
excavated by eighty generations, by a 
hundred revolutions, condemned to be a 
rubbish-heap, a fortress dismantled and 
sacked by barbarians, ruined by the lead 
of medizval artillery, for ages a quarry of 
travertine stone, but more solid and im- 
posing than the Vatican and St. Peter's 
together, the imperishable skeleton of 
antique Rome; imperishable, but a skele- 
ton. ... What shall we say now of 
Piedmontese art, which, to the chefs- 
@ oeuvre of Bramante and Michelangele, to 
the Cancelleria and Farnese Palaces, in 
order to affirm the Savoy intangibility in 
Rome, opposes the Palace of Finance and 
reconstructs, spoiling and building upon 
the precious ruins, new ruins upon the 
antique, the third Rome, with copies of the 
architecture of Monte Carlo or Aix-les- 
Bains? ... No! Antique Rome was too 
great, the Rome of the popes was too 
grandiose for the Court of Turin to in- 
herit.”’ 

“The Court! The Court of Turin, and 
Italy enters Rome by the breach in the 
Porta Pia!’ exclaimed Giuliano im- 
patiently. 

“I grant it. But do you think that the 
new little populace can rival the crushing 
memories? Italy in Rome is like Gau- 
tier’s Capitaine Fracassa in the castle de- 
stroyed by his ancestors. And then, too 
many ruins to demolish in our turn—thou- 
sands of years old they are, too, as solid 
as the travertine of the Colosseum, ruins, 
obstacles of which new Italy takes no 
account. How many milliards of ants, 
how many centuries, are needed to destroy 
the entire world?” 


Sicuri is puzzled. It seems to him 
that his friend, the arch-Liberal, is de- 
fending the Church. He replies.— 


“T have not changed my principles, I 
have only lost many illusions. The 
Church is no more eternal than any other 
human institution, but ductile, malleable 
as wax, and has the faculty of transform- 
ing itself according to the exigencies of 
the time. The future belongs to democ- 
racy; well, the Church precedes social 
revolution and speaks the socialistic word. 
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While he had to protect the temporal 
power, materially feeble, the Viceroy of 
God was the humble servant of monarchs; 
to-day it is the sovereigns who invoke his 
support. The moderate’ republic in 
France owes in a great measure its last 
electoral victory to him. . . . The day on 
which, in Italy, the Church will wish de- 
cidedly to take in the political struggle, the 
Parliament will be half composed of 
clericals. It will not be of much use tc 
them, however, for a reaction will b« 
inevitable. It is better to undermine our 
political institutions slowly, leaving the 
errors and the sins of official Italy to do 
the rest.” 

“You believe, then, that Rome will re- 
turn to the Pontiffs?” 

“And who told you that? Do you be- 
lieve there are three fools in the Vatican 
who seriously desire a re-establishment of 
temporal power? Think about it. The 
railways, the telegraphs, telephones, 
journalism, an army of mercenaries with 
all the terrible and ruinous progress of the 
new armies, of new military arrangements. 
rules as to hygiene and prostitution, 
anarchism to fight. It would be suicide. 
Rome would become a laughing-stock, as 
it has been already, before 1870, when in 
the midst of civilized Europe was seen, as 
at Constantinople, vagabond dogs feeding 
on the refuse deposited by the inhabitants 
in front of their doors in wait for the 
scavengers to take it to Testaccio or to 
throw it on the public rubbish-heaps, 
which, to the honor and glory of the 
theocracy, adorned the streets of the 
Eternal City, streets distinguished by the 
names of heroes and Czesars, of popes 
more or less glorious, of Catholic dogmas, 
of saints, and even of the Holy Trinity. 
The temporal power is indeed dead, like 
the medizeval communes, like the Italian 
republics, once so flourishing and glorious. 
We might just as well try to bring about a 
return to feudalism in France. ... And 
two kings in Rome are incompatible. If 
Constantine abandoned the banks of the 
Tiber for those of the Bosphorus, it was 
because it had become impossible for him 
to live together with the Bishop of Rome. 
... L repeat, the struggle of Italy against 
the Papacy is unequal; we are at a disad- 
vantage in Rome, and the disintegration 
of our institutions is in great part due to 
the presence in Rome of two incompatible 
sovereigns. We have improved the atmo- 
sphere with the Tiber works, with the 
draining of the Agro Romano, with new 
unfortunate edifices; but papal Rome is 
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deleterious to all secular powers. 


Papal 
Rome murders Italy. Malaria poisons us. 
The Papacy can perhaps be reconciled to 
Italy; but to the dynasty, while the Savoy 
cross still waves over the apostolic palace 


of the Quirinal, it is impossible. The 
non possumus of Pius IX. is of granite.” 


Sicuri fancies that Ruggieri would 
relinquish Rome, but this is by no 
means his idea, he wishes only to see 
a federal Italy:— 


“Cosmopolis is destined for a new great 
mission, inevitably the moral capital of the 
future, of the inevitable Latin Confedera- 
tion. Give me a federal Italy, such as 
now, after so many delusions, enlightened 
statesmen dream of and desire, and the 
free city of Rome will no longer be an 
obstacle and a peril.” ... 

“How, you, a Garibaldian whvu fought 
at Mentana, crying Rome or death! to 
talk like this?” 

“Is there such inconsistency between 
what I did and what I say now? Will 
Rome cease perhaps to be the Rome 
dreamt of by Garibaldi merely because the 
federal Parliament will sit once more in 
the Palazzo della Signoria at Florence in- 
stead of at Montecitorio? Will Rome, as 
seat of great federal controls, council of 
State, courts of counts, of cassation, be 
less Italian? Will the Roman university 
be less frequented and the civil power be 
less strong when no longer hampered by 
hybrid concessions, like the Law of 
Guarantees, one-sided contracts, unrecog- 
nized by the Papacy, but laws for us who, 
wishing to impose, have been imposed 
upon? Will the feeling of pride and 
affection of the whole of Italy for the 
great common mother be less fervid only 
because we shall have twenty thousand 
bureaucrats less in Rome, and the bishops 
of Rome will no longer be able to pretend 
they are prisoners? Has New York any 
less influence in the North of the United 
States because the Parliament and the 
officials sit at Washington? When Thiers 
took the Chamber to Versailles did Paris 
cease to be Paris? Shall I tell you a para- 
dox?” added Hector, after a short pause. 
“Perhaps we might not have the courage 
to proclaim it publicly, but truths are 
truths, even if we don’t want to hear 
them.” And lowering his voice, as 


though half afraid of being overheard by 
an invisible third person, he said, “I am 
afraid that Rome will cease to be Rome 
the day the pope leaves it. 


. . . The whole 
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civilized world goes through Rome. Who 
cares for the Quirinal? The great attrac- 
tion is the cupola of St. Peter’s, the ex- 
tinguisher, and during the year the pope 
has blessed more visitors than the mon- 
archs of the Triple Alliance have, passed 
soldiers in review. Remove the pope, and 
after many liquidations we may close the 
antiquity-shop that remains. ... Such 
disadvantages, such incompatibility are in 
great measure the origins of the moral and 
material disintegration which is com- 
municated by the public administrations 
of the capital, or rather radiates from 
them, if the word is not out of place, over 
all Italy. It isa malaria! And now that, 
as was my duty, I have introduced you 
to the old grandmother, whose guest you 
are and will be in your capacity of 
legislator, let us go down by the Via 
Trionfale and cross the Tiber, more 
copious of water than the Rubicon, but 
troubled waters,—troubled like the two 
policies of the two courts, all fishers in 
troubled waters.” 


This very remarkable conversation, 
unfortunately too long to quote entire, 
sums up the whole programme that has 
many followers in contemporary Italy, 
and whose adherents have been in- 
creased by the mistakes, not to say 
crimes, committed by the Crispi gov- 
ernments and their ilk. In one of the 
first letters Sicuri writes to his wife he 
paints for her benefit a lurid picture of 
Montecitorio as he beholds it, reeking 
with official jobbery, and dilates upon 
the low estimation in which the posi- 
tion of deputy is held in Rome; the 
term Onorevole is deemed but base coin 
in the metropolis. The position of 
deputy is entered on, with a few ex- 
ceptions, not so much for the sake of 
the fatherland as to foster personal 
aims and ends, and Sicuri actually 
avers that there are deputies so poor 
and mean that they carry away the 
candle-ends to furnish themselves with 
light in their miserable lodgings; depu- 
ties who travel backwards and for- 
wards in the train by night to save 
paying for an apartment; he repeats 
what Ruggieri has told him of purses 
suspiciously lost in the Chamber; pic- 
tures which have mysteriously van- 
ished from galleries held in trust by 
committees formed of deputies; of poor 


members grown rich by the spoils of 
charitable institutions; of national col- 
lections for calamities that have never 
found their way into the destined pock- 
ets; of the strangest communications 
written upon government paper. Pov- 
erty, the only evil really dreaded in this 
present day, bribes them, tries them, 
wears them out. In short, Sicuri’s let- 
ter is a severe indictment of his col- 
leagues and their methods. 

‘‘Montecitorio, says Ruggieri, is a 
very good club; the only drawback is, 
you can black-ball no one—you must 
take the members as they come.” 

But he says nothing of his own ac- 
tions, not less ignoble,—of the bribe 
paid to Ferretti. 

The story now goes on to bring be- 
fore the reader’s eyes some not very 
savory back-stair scenes of public life, 
among them the slandering of Sicuri’s 
wife in order to involve him in a duel 
and discredit him with his own party. 
All this has been put in motion by the 
sub-prefect, who has his private ends 
to serve, thus on the one hand aiding 
and on the other hindering his mo- 
mentary protégé. This Cerasi, who 
plays with his victim to the end, like a 
cat with a mouse, is a strongly drawn 
type, a true arid-souled bureaucrat, a 
hard, sharp human being, devoid of all 
kinds of emotions. The matter con- 
cerning his wife adjusted, Sicuri gets 
thrown more and more into the seeth- 
ing whirlpool of public life. The va- 
lidity of his election is soon contested; 
bribery and every species of corrup- 
tion is too openly proved. Ferretti 
points out to him how this can be vali- 
dated nevertheless, but this can only be 
done by employing more of the same 
methods for misleading public opinion 
through the press, all of which must 
be paid for in clinking coin. In this 
way every day the demands on Sicuri’s 
purse grow heavier, and though he is 
fairly rich, still his means can barely 
meet these demands. He has to have 
recourse to bills and money-lenders, 
and what with this and the scandal 
circulated concerning his family, he be- 
gins to feel dimly that the ancestral 
honor of the Sicuris has been lacerated 
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and has lost some of its century-old re- 


spectability. However, he consoles 
himself with the thought that calum- 
nies pass, but the membership remains. 
He grows also daily more enlightened 
as to many manifestations of public 
life that had puzzled him. Thus a 
deputy makes for his benefit a rapid 
survey of Italian political affairs, amid 
which occurs this passage, which may 
interest many persons out of Italy who, 
perhaps, scarcely realize how eminenily 
democratic is the land, and how it has 
au fond remained faithful to the hopes 
and desires of Mazzini and Garibaldi:-- 


“Italy, beyond all doubt,” continued the 
Onorevole Lastri, “is eminently demo- 
cratic. The monarchists are monarchists 
for pure love of the statu quo, not by con- 
viction—for fear of the unknown. The 
upaolders of the dynasty, excepting the 
high bureaucracy and the military officials, 
are no longer found anywhere but in Pied- 
mont, and there they must be sought for. 
The great majority, therefore, is demo- 
cratic or clerical. Clericalism, the natural 
enemy of institutions, tends towards be- 
coming democratic with the policy of Leo 
XIII. But the clericals, properly so 
calied, do not vote by order of the Pontiff; 
not for fear of defeat, but for dread of 
victory. Victorious, they might provoke 
a reaction. Then there would be conflicts 
—perhaps a civil war, perhaps even the 
downfall of this new Italy, so necessary 
for the Papacy, in order to be able to 
represent itself to foreign countries as a 
victim and revive the fetishism which was 
dying out, and also to have a large country 
in which it can exist, prosper, and act 
freely. In which land, in which monarchy 
or republic, could the Papacy at this time 
of day have greater splendor and liberty ?”’ 


Thanks also to Ferretti and Cerasi. 
Sicuri is introduced to the salon of a 
fair Egeria, who holds many of the 
wires of public life, and whose house 
is one of the very few where the two 
conflicting Roman aristocracies, the 
black and the white,—that is to say, the 
Clericals and the Savoyards,—meer in 
social intercourse. With this lady he 
soon begins one of the csual intrigues 
which costs him much money as well 
as much time, and distracts him frem 
his public and domestic duties. He 


takes to gambling. he even speculates, 
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in the 
finances. 


hope of supplementing 


his 
In the mean time the ques- 
tion of the validity or non-validity of 
his election is still held in the balanc2, 


and consequently he votes  ostenta- 
tiously on the side of the government, 
even when he really disapproves of its 
acts, in order not to offend those in 
power. He despises himself, he feels 
he is deteriorating, he has been caught 
in the fatal net and can but go for- 
ward. It is at this moment that the 
cloud-storm of the so-called Italian 
Panamino arises to burst over Monteci- 
torio and the bewildered and scandal- 
ized land, and Sicuri is found to be 
among the deputies who have had 
transactions of more than dubious char- 
acter with the Banca Romana, here of 
course called by another name. Being 
fundamentally an honest man, and 
hence less astute, Sicuri is used as a 
scapegoat by his equally culpable but 
more cunning colleagues. His only 
sheet-anchor is to pay up ere the entire 
business is officially disclosed. Sicuri 
is in despair; he has practically ex- 
hausted all his resources; he dare not 
apply to his wife, whom he has be- 
trayed in every way. While he is thus 
perplexed and agitated and anxious, a 
letter from his fair friend reaches him, 
bidding him set his mind at ease, that 
his bills have been met. The fact is, 
this lady is very rich, and has paid for 
her lover in order to bind him yet more 
closely to her triumphal car. But 
Sicuri’s honest friend Ruggieri, and his 
wife, who through newspaper innuen- 
does has got wind of the affair, will not 
allow him to sink to such depths. Be- 
tween them they raise the required 
sum, Ruggieri by sacrificing his life- 
long savings, the Contessa Sicuri by 
selling some of her estates, and he is 
forced by moral suasion to repay the 
Contessa Marcelin. He is further per- 
suaded, in order to let thescandal go to 
sleep and to stifle busy tongues, in 
order that time may purchase oblivion 
for his follies, to accompany Ruggieri 
on a long voyage to another hemi- 
sphere. He consents, and is already 
en route for Genoa to embark, when 
his mistress recalls him, and he obeys 
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her voice instead of that of duty and 
honor, and hence is lost forever. On 
hearing the tale, Cerasi, the cynic, and 
throughout the Mephisto of this amia- 
ble but weak-minded Faust, sums up 
the whole situation with the character- 
istic comment, “We wished to make a 
statesman of him, and have only suc- 
ceeded in making a Monsieur Alphonse. 
Before creating a man a deputy I shall 
in future be careful to look at the color 
of his eyes; those blue eyes of his were 
fatal,—_I always said so.” 


“L’Onorevole Paolo Leonforte,” by 
Enrico Castelnuovo, an able though 
perhaps not a first-class writer, is an- 
other book of the class which shows 
pretty plainly the way the political and 
social wind is now blowing in Italy. 
Paolo Leonforte is one of those trim- 
mers, time-servers, and generally des- 
picable characters to whom well ap- 
plies the mordant saying of Nietzsche, 
that Man begins where the State ends. 
This hero is a self-seeker who has no 
policy except that which suits his own 
interests for the moment—a clever, 
amiable, unscrupulous rascal. The 
heroine—for this book has also a hezo- 
ine, who occupies as important a place 
as the hero—is a certain Eleonora Br 
saldi, Norina, as she is familiarly called, 
a woman no longer in the first flushes 
of youth, in easy circumstances, a mu- 
sical and artistic amateur, who lives a 
thoroughly respectable but unconven- 
tional life, and surrounds herself with 
artistic and literary men. The idea of 
marriage has long been banished from 
her mind, even if it ever had much 
place there; her friends, their society 
gathered around her every evening in 
her rooms at Venice, suffice her needs, 
and for female friendship she has the 
affection of her cousin, Emilia Vol- 
piano, sister-in-law to an ex-aspirer to 
Norina’s hand. Into this group of 
bons camarades enters the Count Leon- 
forte, “a dilettante, half-bourgeois, 
half-aristocrat, half-engineer, half- 


speculator, a Stock Exchange being,” 
as one of Norina’s friends, disgusted at 
this interloper into their cosy circle, 
contemptuously describes him. Nortina, 


although no longer young or beautiful, 
appears to Leonforte to be a suitable 
match, and she in turn is captivated by 
him, and after putting him to the test 
by telling him she has lost her fortune, 
which he does not believe but feigns 
not to care for, she marries him against 
the advice of all her old friends, who 
rightly mistrust Paolo. This mistrust 
naturally brings about a breach, and 
Norina, removed into a higher social 
sphere, is isolated from all her old as- 
sociations. The friends, however, were 
right. If they could but have read 
Paolo’s thoughts after his acceptance! 
Thus ran the rede: “Henceforth the 
future was his. Yet a short while and 
he would be rich, and with riches one 
can aspire to everything. It is true he 
must swallow the pill of this ugly and 
mature wife, but when it was a ques- 
tion of rising it did not matter that the 
stairway should be beautiful; it sufficed 
that it should be solid.” In short, 
Paolo had married Norina to help his 
ambition, while she, poor soul, had 
married him for love, or, rather, for 
passion. Soon, all too soon, the glamour 
vanishes, and Norina recognizes that 
she is not happy. For one thing, her 
husband is still young and handsome, 
while she is neither, despite the pains 
she takes with her toilet. Paolo soon 
sets up an official friend, the Marchesa 
Olimpia Tremonti, a picturesque chat- 
terbox who has an elderly husband. 
This Marchesa is a cynical and up-to- 
date young lady, who affects a greac 
liking for Norina, and wants to initiate 
her into society. Norina, who aw fond 
is a real grande dame, does not care for 
society—she cares only for her hus- 
band, who unhappily does not care for 
her. The sketches of frivolous Vene- 
tian society in the early chapters of the 
book are drawn with a master’s hand; 
the modern adoration of wealth is 
sharply satirized. Olimpia and Paolo 
have a retreat where they meet at 
stated times; but though he likes the 
intrigue, Paolo keeps his head, even 
with Olimpia, whom he hopes to manip- 
ulate to his aims. At this time I.con 
forte is agent in Venice for a Belgian 
insurance company. He leaves most of 











the work, however, to his clerks—one a 
Radical, Merizzi; one purely Conserva- 
tive, Valeriani. Of course they quarrel 
incessantly. But the padrone does not 
care; he has chosen them of opposite 
views on purpose; he wishes by their 
means and without appearing himself 
to keep himself informed as to what is 
thought and done in the two opposite 
camps of political opinions. But an in- 
surance agency does not suffice for 
Leonforte’s ambition. He sees that 
this is a lucky moment for floating a 
company, and he plays upon the vanity 
of Olimpia’s weak-minded husband, 
who finds himself in a tight place ow- 
ing to her extravagance, to induce him 
to propose the establishment of a joint- 
stock bank in North Italy, of which 
Tremonti should be one of the paid di- 
rectors. The idea catches on, and the 
bank is floated with much éclat, with 
many aristocratic names on the com- 
mittee and a duke as figurehead. The 
next step is for Leonforte to become a 
deputy. It is put forward that thus he 
can best help the bank. To attain this 
end he begins by taking a villa in the 
country, at Sant’ Agnese in Colle, after 
having cast about in all directions to 
see where there was a villa belonging 
to some deputy whom he could oust, 
a deputy who must be weak and yield- 
ing. To acquire this villa he causes 
Merizzi to write to the then existing 
deputy of the district, Cesare Corimbo, 
the proprietor of the villa, to sound him 
as to whether he would let it for the 
season. Leonforte knows that Corimbo 
is in financial difficulties, and hopes by 
thus obliging him to get him in his 
toils. This Cesare Corimbo is a patriot 
of the old school, whom Leonforte re- 
gards as only fit to be shouldered out 
by the new men—by the type, in short, 
to which Leonforte secretly belongs, 
who regard politics, as an old ambassa- 
dor once said, as an “affaire de chant- 
age, de marchandage, et souvent de 
brigandage.” The villa is too expen- 
sive for the finances of the Corimbo 
family, crippled as it is by the sacri- 
fices voluntarily offered towards we 
making of Italy. Leonforte’s offer is 
made with much delicacy and great 
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generosity. He and his wife remove to 
the villa for the summer months. 
Norina, who is beginning to under- 
stand her husband’s deep game, is told 
that she must make herself agreeable 
to all the notabilities of the district and 
to all the electors, and open house is 
kept at the villa, which he runs in a 
style that none can remember since the 
departed days of the Corimbo’s glory. 
Corimbo, to whom, of course, Leon- 
forte and his wife are especially at- 
tentive, has a niece, an eccentric child, 
who after much resistance becomes the 
friend of Norina, when she recognizes 
that this rich woman is not happy, de- 
spite all appearances to the contrary. 
Norina, amiable, honest, straightfor- 
ward, is just the person to win over 
the electorate, with whom she is soon 
most popular, while Leonforte himself 
coaxes and flatters and cajoles and in- 
directly bribes the whole village, in- 
cluding Corimbo, the old deputy whom 
he is fast crowding out of his seat in 
the most amiable manner imaginable. 
“Tant pis pour lui,” says Leonforte ‘n 
his inmost thoughts, “if he be the 
weakest.” 


He had also desired to put himself in 
connection with the other two deputies of 
the neighboring constituencies, and had 
prudently informed himself if there were 
not one weaker than Corimbo, for, after 
all, it mattered little to him whether he 
ousted Corimbo or any other deputy. But 
the result of his inquiries had shown him 
that he must not change his battle-field. 
Corimbo’s two companions were worth 
very much less than he; they were two 
selfish idlers who had never devoted an 
hour of their time nor a drop of their blood 
to their country; but it did not matter— 
they had great possessions, a good founda- 
tion of connections, and were always sure 
of the support of some minister or other, 
because, in his turn, some minister or 
other was always sure of their support. 
Therefore, all things considered, our 
Count Paolo was not wrong in directing 
his batteries against the Onorevole Cor- 
rimbo. Corimbo was wrong in being the 
weaker of the two... . 

That year, ever since the reopening oi 
Parliament in November, it could be seen 
that the ministerial majority had lessened 
noticeably. The difference made itself 
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felt less in the public voting than in the 
private, which meant that many deputies 
who could not yet make up their minds to 
secede openly from the Cabinet were con- 
spiring privately to injure it. An evil 
custom of our Chamber, a sign of small 
minds and weak characters. 


Hence there occurred a ministerial 
crisis,— 


After which the members were sent to 
their homes for the carnival vacation. 
But only the least ambitious and the least 
eoncerned went away. All those who 
hoped to obtain a portfolio or a secretary- 
ship, all who were eager to get into the 
good graces of the rulers of the morrow, 
whoever they might be, remained in Rome 
to hatch their plots in the halls and corri- 
dors of Montecitorio. As had been fore- 
seen, the king intrusted the task of form- 
ing the new Administration to the Onore- 
vole Fuscelli, who, not without some 
trouble, composed a Cabinet of mosaics 
which looked like a chemist’s draught. So 
many grams of Neapolitans, so many of 
Sicilians, of Umbrians, of the Romagna, 
of Tuscans, of Lombard-Venetians, of 
Piedmontese. And, besides being of the 
absolute Right, there were some of all 
colors,—the classical and romantic Left, 
the Radical evolutionary group, right and 
left Centre, partisans of economy and 
paitisans of expenses, friends and adver- 
saries of the Triple Alliance. With this 
harlequin’s dress Fuscelli presented him- 
self before the reassembled Chamber and 
found it diffident and hostile, delighted at 
the idea of overthrowing a second minis- 
try so soon after the first. The Carnival 
had been crowned with a crisis; there 
could be nothing better than a second 
erisis for dispelling somewhat of the 
Lenten melancholy. But the Onorevole 
Fuscelli, with fine craftiness, had taken 
his precautions. The same day that he 
took office he had a decree of dissolution 
in his pocket, and hardly had the 
Chamber given a contrary vote than he 
simply bade it good day, and announced a 
general election. 


Parliament is dissolved, a general 
election is called for, but it has come 
rather too soon for Leonforte’s plans; 
he had hoped to act more slowly, but 
since it has come Corimbo must be sac- 
rificed; yet another year and he would 
have voluntarily retired, according to 
Leonforte’s calculations. His next 


step is to buy the villa, which Corimbo 
is forced most reluctantly to sell, and 
thus he, so to speak, buys the seat. A 
real struggle for it there has never 
been, still Corimbo, though maimed, is 
determined to fight, and puts up for 
election,—a forlorn hope, as all who 
have eyes to see recognize. 


“Certainly,” he says, “the old ones 
should make way for the young. I under- 
stand, but on one condition—namely, that 
the young should have given proofs that 
they think of something beyond their own 
interests, that they have character. Char- 
acter, Mairani, is what we of the old 
school place above everything; character 
is the abnegation *without which, I assure 
you, we should still have the Austrians in 
the land. Or perhaps you think your 
Leonforte has character? Look here; I 
am a fool, but perhaps not so great a one 
as you suppose.” 


His sister, his true friends, beg him 
to desist, to resign on the plea of age, 
or of ill-health. 


He recognized that this was the wisest 
course, and perhaps Corimbo would have 
adopted it. But that excessive suscepti- 
bility to which Norina Leonforte had 
alluded in ner letter, that sentiment of 
amour propre which often becomes 
diseased in those who fall from prosperity 
to low estate, spoilt for him all serenity of 
judgment. And who knows but that at 
bottom notwithstanding his declaration 
that he was fighting for the honor of the 
arms, he was deluding himself as to the 
issue! Who knows that he did not hope 
for a revolt of the public conscience 
against the invading humor of that 
feudatory banker! 


On the election day the old patriot 
walks into the country with his niece, 
returning just in time to meet the par- 
tisans of Leonforte, who are celebrat- 
ing his victory, one thousand two hun- 
dred and seventy-three votes against 
four hundred and one. “Consumma- 
tum est,’ says the brave old fellow, 
hearing of his defeat, but his heart js 
broken. This election has been an ex- 
citing one, to which Sant’ Agnese was 
not accustomed. 


In the Communal Hall, where the 
electors were gathered around the chair 
in which the President Quaglione, red 
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and hoarse, begged with voice and ges- 
tures that they would not suffocate him, 
the collecting of the poll-tickets began at 
a quarter to five. The first that was 
opened and read by the secretary bore 
the name of Cesare Corimbo, which was 
received with a murmur of disapproval. 
But the second, third, fourth, fifth, and 
sixth were all for Leonforte, and pro- 
voked a round of applause. “Silence! 
silence!” said the president. The eighth 
ticket was nothing, because the elector, 
ejther absent-minded or facetious, had 
voted for both candidates, confusing the 
names, Cesare Leonforte and Paolo 
Corimbo. Then another ticket for Co- 
rimbo, which was followed by another, the 
tenth, for Leonforte. eAnd in these pro- 
portions they continued, seven or eight 
votes out of ten were for Leonforte. The 
contests, if any arose, always resulted to 
the disadvantage of the failing candidate. 
For Count Paolo they passed as valid 
tickets that were torn and almost illegible; 
they refused for Corimbo some that were 
evidently for him, and which lacked but a 
letter or the dot over an i or the loop of an 
e. Bortolo Dogna, the schoolmaster. 
weighed down the scale with his eali- 
graphic authority. In the square a 
curious crowd waited for news. Italo 
Merizzi was not there to excite them,— 
Italo Merizzi had gone that afternoon to 
San Basilio; but the crowd, as usual, ex- 
cited itself. The number of votes verified, 
stated by one or other of the electors who 
issued from the Communal house, was on 
alllips. Leonforte95; Corimbo 26. Later 
on, Leonforte 147: Corimbo 39. Here 
loud acclamations and derisive laughter. 
By degrees the ferment increased. The 
numbers alone were announced without 
the names being given. There was no 
need: 203 and 54; 238 and 68; 281 and 96. 
It was like a lottery won by every one 
present. “Now Gigia also will get mar- 
ried,” said Bortolo Schiavi the bell-ringer, 
nudging with his elbow an ugly and lame 
old woman. And the chance remark, 
spoken without conviction but also without 
irony, reflected to a certain degree the sin- 
gular state of mind of a population which 
believed the Golden Age had arrived. The 
partisans of Corimbo, if there were any 
amongst the people gathered in the square, 
took good care not to throw a discordant 
note into the general joy; the carabineers. 
who had dismounted from their horses, 
walked about quietly between the groups, 
shedding benevolent smiles around them. 
After all, so long as there was no dis- 
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turbance, what did Corimbo or Leonforte 
matter to them? They would have sent 
the whole Parliament to the devil if they 
could only have whispered two words in 
the ears of the pretty girls they ogled witb 
their wicked eyes. 


Corimbo’s death, which follows soon 
after the elections, is to be ascribed 
greatly to his defeat and to all he suf- 
fered in consequence. His is a well- 
drawn character, and happily for Italy 
there have been many such, though 
they are nearly all gone now. Perhaps 
those men erred for want of perspi- 
cacity, were blind to the signs of the 
times and what those times required 
of them; but they were real patriots, 
who put principles before party, a 
thing too rarely seen since in the Ital- 
ian Parliament, made up of too many 
Paolo Leonfortes. On his death-bed 
Corimbo reviews his whole political life 
for his niece’s benefit, speaking with 
enthusiasm of the men of his own day. 
“Do things for money, those men! Ah 
no, no bad act for the sake of money 
then; but those were other times, those 
were epic times; a people cannot con- 
tinue in that state, and when a period 
of calm and reflection supervenes, it is 
needful to change tactics. The means 
by which a nation shakes off the yoke 
which presses it are not the same with 
which it preserves itself and pro- 
gresses.” Meantime Leonforte passes 
from triumph to triumph; he has even 
the unexpected happiness that a son 
is born to him, an event which he 
promptly utilizes to further still more 
his ambitious ends. The christening is 
made the occasion of bringing over the 
Church to his side; he has already, 
thanks to his clever steering, concili- 
ated the Radicals and the Moderates. 
The bishop is asked to perform the 
ceremony and to stay at the villa, 
which is filled with guests of high de- 
gree. For the occasion the whole inte- 
rior is dressed with evergreens, the 
portraits of Victor Emmanuel, Hum- 
bert, and especially Garibaldi, being 
cleverly hidden beneath their foliage, 
thus conciliating both parties. This 
manceuvre hides the obnoxious pic- 
tures from the priest, and the need of 
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decorating the place en féte renders it 
quite natural that on this account the 
patriotic emblems should be out of 
sight. Leonforte with his own hands 
attended to this trifling yet all-impor- 
tant detail. Among other guests are 
the Tremonti: the husband, indeed, is 
godfather to the boy. Leonforte, in 
order to kill two birds with one stone, 
has arranged that at the time of his 
christening a great industrial féte 
shall also be held in the village, which 
is to inaugurate an enterprise that 
promises to be most advantageous to 
the place, and of which he is also the 
originator. These fétes to outward ap- 
pearance are the same old _ story— 
speeches, ovations, compliments; Leon- 
forte, above all, is eloquent, trium- 
phant, carrying away with him all his 
euditors. Meantime Norina grows less 
and less happy; even her child, fondly 
as she loves it, gives her little consola- 
tion, for it pains her to see that its in- 
nocence is used by the mountebank 
father as an instrument of display and 
duplicity. However, fortunately he is 
much away now in Rome, and inter- 
course with the Corimbos, whose pvro- 
bity she admires more and more, and 
the reconciliation with her cousin 
friend, besides her power to help tha: 
sad and suffering, give her some dis- 
traction. She has an inkling, though, 
that notwithstanding all Leonforte's 
show and bluster, matters are not go- 
ing as well with him as would seem, 
and her fears are justified. Leonforte, 
too, foresees the possibility of ruin; he 
has dabbled in too many speculations, 
floated too many bubble concerns. ‘I'o 
ensure the future of his wife and ssn 
and thus indirectly his own, he invests 
a large sum in an annuity for them, a 
fact that his friends utilize to prove 
how the ugly rumors already spreading 
concerning his financial conditioa must 
be untrue, but which, wiser eyes see, 
more probably means the beginning of 
the end. Nevertheless Leonforte hopes 
to stave off disaster, perhaps to avert 
it altogether and tide over the bad 
quarter of an hour. A_ successful 


speech in the Chamber almost seems to 
promise this result. 


But an honest 
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deputy, Santuri, who has sworn ven- 
geance against all plutocrats and finan- 
cial adventurers, rises to reply to this 
speech, and confronts Leonforte, and 
the government wat has connived with 
him, with a number of such crushing 
facts that the support of the ministry 
has for shame’s saxe to be withdrawn, 
and Leonforte is left stranded high and 
dry. He is ruined financially and polit- 
ically. There now remains for him 
flight, or trial and probable impriso1:- 
ment. One night, unexpectedly, un- 
announced, he turns up at the villa to 
say good-bye to wife and child and to 
collect needful papers and destroy 
compromising ones. There occurs a 
seene between him and Norina, in 
which he tells her some brutal truths, 
and discloses fully his brazen, cynical 
temperament. She begs him to remain, 
to try to make good the wrongs he has 
done, to think of his victims, to re- 
member his honor. Her just re- 
proaches are to him irritating beyond 
bounds :— 


“For heaven’s sake do not let us en- 
tangle ourselves in metaphysics. Honor! 
I know that the strong, the rich, and the 
powerful have always sufficient of it. It 
is the weak and the ruined who are askec 
to render an account of this portion of 
their patrimony, perhaps because they 
have no other. The essential thing is to 
be strong, powerful, and rich.” 

*Oh, Paolo, what morals!” 

“Rich above all,” repeated Leonforte, 
“also in order to do good. Those who are 
ruined die of hunger and let others die of 
hunger. I have done good. Many of 
those who turn against me to-day owe 
everything to me. And you, how could 
you have been so charitable if you were 
not rich? Perhaps you would give kind 
words to those who wanted bread? And 
would your artists have been able to work 
for us if we had been poor? I know you 
will say that part of the money which 
was spent belonged to you,—that you had 
your dowry. But I was the husband, the 
master; I could have deprived you of 
every centime.” Norina was silent, not 
persuaded, certainly, by these assertions, 
but deeply struck by the truth they con- 
tained. And she reflected that henceforth 
she would be deprived of one of the few 
joys of her life, that of succoring the 
needy. “Money, my dear,” continued 
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Leonforte, coming to her side and patting 
her shoulder, “is the great motive power. 
I said it aloud in the Chamber. And they 
hung upon my lips, they of the Right, 
of the Left, of the Centre, as though they 
heard the clink of coin and the rustle of 
banknotes. There was a moment when I 
held them all in my hand. What a tri- 
umph was in preparation!” 


This is their last conversation; an 
hour later he had left the house, bound 
whither he either knew not or wouid 
not tell, and Norina is left alone with 
her child, with a _ sufficient income 
forced on her, which she regards as un- 
lawfully acquired, and with which she 
will deem it her duty to make all the 
reparation in her power. Thus ends 
this sad but able novel. 

As readers must perceive, con- 
temporary Italian views of their own 
political men and methods, as depicted 
by their own writers, are neither hope- 
ful nor noble, and furnish no worthy 
outcome of the efforts and sacrifices 
made but so recently on Italy’s behalf 
by the men of a generation that has not 
even yet died. And already their. tra- 
ditions and aims seem dead! There 
appears to be a moral abyss between 
fathers and sons. Certainly neither 
the present situation nor the outlook is 
cheerful. We have purposely refrained 
from much comment, and have allowed 
the Italians to speak for themselves; 
the dark picture therefore proceeds 
from no foreign bias or misconception 
of men and events. Here is undoubt- 
edly food for mournful consideration. 
Still, nations resemble individuals. 
Italy’s successes were too sudden and 
vast, her head was turned, she grew 
conceited, and overestimated her 
strength. She is now reaping the re- 
sults of precipitation. With the conse- 
quent suffering has come reflection-- 
these novels prove it—and reflection 
must ultimately reawaken her innate 
good sense, and she will return to the 
right path, so unfortunately aban- 
doned. The present phase must be a 
passing one; so all Europe hopes and 
believes. The hour ere dawn is dark- 
est. May this be Italy’s pre-daylight 
moment. 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE EMPRESS CATHARINE II. 

Except Joan of Arc, perhaps, no 
woman in modern history has attained 
true greatness. Yet there have been 
grandiose women, like Elizabeth and 
Maria Theresa, who, by their heroic 
temper or virile conduct of large pol- 
icies, have won the kind of praise which 
Mirabeau in an extravagant moment 
bestowed on the daughter of Maria 
Theresa, when he wrote that the queen 
of France was the greatest man in the 
court of Louis XVI. Russia celebrates 
the centenary of the last of these 
women who have so imposed them- 
selves on the imagination of Europe. 
Her story is romantic, her character of 
curious interest. In the Russia which 
she entered, in her own words, “a 
penniless girl,” she was for a generation 
the “cynosure of nations,” and the idol 
of the most renowned, if not the great- 
est intellects of her time. Tried, cer- 
tainly, by the test of achievement so 
dear to history, “the Semiramis of the 
North,” as Voltaire delighted to call her, 
deserved her title of “the Great.” If 
her memory recalls more than one dark 
and infamous tragedy, she had but en- 
tered, as Machiavelli recommended, the 
school of her age. The line of Romanof 
awaits its Aschylus: Europe, which has 
seen her Borgias and her Baglionis, has 
not seen since the Claudian Czesars a 
house so impiously stained with its own 
blood as that which gave autocrats to 
the Russias during the 17th and 18th 
eenturies. How hard it is for the 
crimes about a throne to cover them- 
selves with silence and the creeping 
forgetfulness of time! 


I. 
“MADAME LA RESSOURCE.”’ 


It is January, 1744, and the Com- 
mandant of Stettin, Prince of Anhalt- 
Zerbst zu Dornburg, is keeping New 
Year festivities at his castle of Zerbst, 
when suddenly couriers from Berlin, 
couriers from St. Petersburg. throw 
every one into wild commotion. For 
the Czarina Elizabeth, casting about for 
a wife for her nephew, the young 
Yrand Duke Peter of Holstein, nomi- 
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nated heir-presumptive to all the 
Russias, has accepted advice from 
Frederick, soon to become “the Great.” 
She is formally desirous of a visit from 
the Princess of Zerbst and her daughter, 
Sophie-Frederika, now fifteen years ot 
age, and already noticeable for her good 
looks and good sense. Not a moment is 
to be lost. So eastward, northward, the 
sleighs hurry them through the white 
leagues of snow, to arrive within six 
weeks at the Russian court, now estab- 
lished in Moscow. With little state or 
ceremony, nevertheless, for tne princely 
house of Zerbst is poor as it is ancient, 
Sophie’s wardrobe, she informs us her- 
self, consists just of three, or it may be 
four dresses, with twelve chemises. 
For here begins that singular autobi- 
ography; an unauthenticated fragment, 
it is true, but a self-portraiture con- 
vincing as any in literature. At Mos- 
cow they made the best of impressions; 
the czarina was graciousness itself; 
and within eighteen months the young 
princess had been received into the 
Greek Church as Catharine, and mar- 
ried to the grand duke, himself only 
seventeen years old. But already she 
had learned not to expect happiness. 
He was, if we believe the accounts of 
him, senseless and boorish in the ex- 
treme. Certainly he did not pretend to 
the least affection for Catharine. A 
few days after her arrival, he had con- 
fided to her, “as his cousin,” that he 
was “ardently in love with one of the 
maids of honor; since, however, the em- 
press desired it, he had resigned him- 
self, and was willing to marry her 
instead!” She was forced, according 
to her assertion, to listen to confidences 
of a like nature during many years. 
His puerilities and eccentricities, we 
are told, amounted almost to madness. 
He was fond of drilling dogs and tin 
soldiers, together with his disgusted 
suite. But, like every one else about 
the court, he lived in terror of the 
strong-willed, strong-drinking czarina. 
His kennel must be kept a secret, and 
was accordingly located in his wife’s 
bedroom. He would spend hours in- 
doors, cracking whips or emitting weird 
sounds on musical instruments. At 
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night, after Madame Tchoglokof, who 
was charged with the surveillance of 
the grand ducal ménage, had retired, 
under the impression that she had 
locked every one up safely, he would 
call for lights again, like a schoolboy, 
and make Catharine and her attendants 
play with marionettes on the counter- 
pane till one, two, three o’clock in the 
morning. He had been more or less 
drunk, to credit his enemies, since the 
age of ten; and Catharine declares he 
had a mortal aversion to the bath, 
which it seems was then a Russian, not 
a German observance. When ordered 
by the empress to take one as penance 
during Lent, he replied that it was re- 
pugnant to his moral nature and un- 
suited to his physical constitution, 
nothing, he said, but the most vital con- 
siderations could induce him to risk the 
empress’s displeasure, but he was not 
prepared to die; and life was dearer to 
him than her Majesty’s approbation. 
Both were obstinate, and the dispute 
led to the most terrific outburst of rage 
on the part of the czarina that Cath- 
‘rine had yet witnessed. On another 
occasion his wife discovered him pre- 
siding over a court-marshal in full regi- 
mentals, with a large rat in the centre 
of the room, which had just been sus- 
pended with all the formalities of a 
military execution. It appeared that 
the unfortunate beast had transgressed 
the laws of war; it had climbed the ram- 
parts of a cardboard fortress, and had 
actually eaten two pith sentries on duty 
at the bastions. It was to be exposed 
to the public view as an example during 
three days following! Catharine, un- 
luckily, was so lost to the fitness of 
things as to betray open merriment. 
The grand duke was furious; and she 
had to retire, excusing herself with 
difficulty on account of her ignorance 
of military discipline. The affair sen- 
sibly aggravated the estrangement be- 
tween them. 

Of Elizabeth, who led an eccentric life 
with her own peculiar intimates, 
Catharine knew little; but she was the 
victim of an unrelenting if petty 
tyranny, which kept jealous watch over 
every word and movement, deprived 
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her of any attendant of whom she made 
a friend, and dictated every minute cir- 
cumstance of her life. It was like 
nothing so much as a dame-school, even 
to the various tutors and governesses 
ordered her by the ezarina. When her 
father died, she was allowed a week’s 
mourning; at the end of that time the 
empress sent a command to leave off, 
“she was a grand-duchess, and her 
father was not a king.” But Catharine 
was not of the stuff from which are 
modelled the monuments of docility. 
Little by little, as her character de- 
velops, she acquires a proud and lonely 
self-dependence. She awakens to intel- 
lectual interests; from the first, indeed, 
she had fiung herself with ardor into the 
study of Russian history and language. 
During these early years books are her 
great distraction; “dix-huit années 
d’ennui et de solitude,” we read in an 
epitaph written by herself, “lui firent 
lire bien des livres.” After a trial in the 
wilderness of third-rate contemporary 
fiction, Voltaire stirs her intellect. And 
he leads her, too, spell-bound by that 
incomparable verve and _ intellectual 
agility of his; she surrenders herself to 
the illusion of his brilliant assurance, 
dancing like some triumphant will-o’- 
the-wisp over the obscure deeps and 
perplexities of tuings. In a hundred 
ways, evil and good, she will remain the 
pupilof Voltaire. He has his part in her 
social test of philosophical speculations; 
he has his part also, be sure of it, in her 
long devotion to ideals of monarchy ex- 
pressed for her in Henri Quatre and 
Louis Quatorze. After Voltaire and 
Mme. de Sévigné, Montesquieu, Baro- 
nius, Tacitus, Bayle, Brantéme, and the 
early volumes of the “Encyclopedia.” 
But her gay, expansive nature was not 
eapable for long of purely intellectual 
or stoic consolation. In a moral en- 
vironment such as that of Elizabeth’s 
court it was too easy for the reader of 
3rant6me to seek elsewhere the “love” 
romances had spoken of but marriage 
had denied her. She was remarked by 
all in her day for her gift of fascination. 
To outward observers she seemed at 
this time a radiant and happy presence, 
as Burke saw Marie-Antoinette, the 
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morning star of a pleasure-loving So- 
ciety, “full of life, and splendor, and 
joy.” She says that she never consid- 
ered herself extremely beautiful, but 
“she was able to please, et cela était 
mon fort.” All contemporary testi- 
mony bears out this singular taculty of 
attracting others, rarest of natural 
gifts, but to a woman such as Catharine 
a very perilous one. Not even those set 
to spy upon her could resist her personal 
magnetism. She could be beautiful 01 
terrible, playful or majestic at pleasure. 
At St. Petersburg there were few wits, 
and her intellectual superiority to those 
about her was sufficient to gain her the 
nickname among her husband’s friends 
of Madame la_ Ressource. Despite 
Peter’s difficult relations with her, he 
would refer to her in most of his per- 
plexities, especially when political, con- 
nected with his duchy of Holstein. “1 
don’t understand things very well my- 
self,” he would explain to strangers, 
“but my wife understands everything.” 
We observe in the autobiography a 
fixed idea to “gain over” as many peo- 
pie as possible, to attach them to her 
interests; partly because of the opposi- 
tion to the czarina’s circle, which grad- 
ually came to characterize the “Jeune 
Cour,” but specially in the service of 
those vague, ambitious foreshadowings 
which from her first years in Russia 
had possessed her mind. Clear-sighted, 
with a keen sense of her husband’s 
inadequacy to his position, warned by 
the implacable hostility of his mistress 
Elizabeth Vorontsof and her relations, 
above all with a passionate thirst to 
realize her presentiment of greatness, 
she was instinctively preparing for 
some emergency, she knew not exactly 
what. As for the more precise premoni- 
tions of the “Memoirs,” they are what 
would naturally appear to her after the 
fait accompli. Ambition, calculation 
looking before and after, patience in 
adversity, quickness to note and use 
the weaknesses of those about her, a 
steady indifference to unessentials, a 
political intelligence unhampered by the 
keener sensibilities—these are the mas- 
ter traits of the Catharine of the auto- 
biography. 
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So far, then, of these earlier years, 
while we have the “Memoirs” with us. 
We must now pass quickly over many 
things. 

Il. 
‘‘JE REGNERAI SEULE IcI!”’ 

The motto of the Romanofs might be 
taken from “Macbeth:’ “The near in 
blood; the nearer bloody.” But in that 
sombre history there is no darker page 
than the conspiracy of 1762. In 
January Elizabeth died, and the grand 
duke ascended the throne quietly 
enough as Peter III. But the position 
oz Catharine was worse than before. 
The czar was completely under the in- 
fluence of her enemies; he insulted her 
in public; and it seemed certain that his 
next step would be to divorce her, throw 
her into prison, and marry Elizabeth 
Vorontsof. He had once already or- 
dered her arrest, which his uncle had 
afterwards persuaded him to retract. 
The very reforms with which he had 
begun his reign worked against him. 
He had made himself unpopular not 
only with the clergy, but with the 
Préobrajenski Guards, which, like the 
preetorians of the Roman Empire, dis- 
posed of the throne. He smoked and 
drank till three or five o’clock in the 
morning, writes the French.ambassa- 
dor; yet he would be up again at seven 
manceuvring his troops. He would 
order a hundred cannon to be fired to- 
gether that he might have a foretaste of 
war, and his eccentricities in general 
were intensified by absolute power. 
The history of the coup d’état is still ob- 
secure. A considerable party, however. 
formed round Catharine: the brothers 
Gregory and Alexis Orlof won over 
several regiments, and the Princess 
Dashkof gained adherents in society. 
Matters were precipitated by the acci- 
dental arrest of one of the conspirators; 
and although their plans were inco- 
herent, the good fortune of Catharine 
carried her through. At five o’clock in 


the morning of the 9th of July Alexis 
Orlof entered her room at Peterhof, and 
told her to set out for St. Petersburg, 
where she was to be proclaimed imme- 
diately. 


She hastened there with the 
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Orlofs. Three regiments, to whom 
vodka had judiciously been disposed 
beforehand, took the oath of allegiance 
with enthusiasm; and others followed 
suit. Peter was thunderstruck. On the 
advice of Marshal Miinnich he em- 
barked for Cronstadt, where he was 
challenged, and demanded admittance 
as emperor. Jl n’y a plus dempereur! 
replied the commandant, Talitsine. He 
hurried back again, and after agonies 
of indecision, finally abdicated. “He 
had lost his crown,” as Frederick said 
scornfully, “like a naughty child sent to 
bed with a whipping.” 

So far the revolution had been blood- 
less, but its darker hour was to come. 
“I placed the deposed emperor under 
the command of A. Orlof, with four 
chosen officers and a detachment of 
quiet and sober men, and sent him to a 
distance of twenty-seven versts from 
St. Petersburg to a _ place called 
Ropscha, very retired, but very pleas- 
ant”—so runs Catharine’s account to 
Poniatowski. On the 15th he was dead; 
of “hemorrhoidal colic,” said the official 
announcement, strangled, as Europe 
rightly believed, by Alexis Orlof with 
his own hands. It is hardly possible 
that this hideous murder was without 
Catharine’s at least tacit consent. She 
certainly condoned the crime. There 
was danger in a name; and her senti- 
ment was doubtless that of Lord Essex 
when the fate of Strafford hung in the 
balance, Stone dead hath no fellow! Al- 
ready, where the Neva turns towards 
the Baltic, one wretched boy-czar lan- 
guished beneath the melancholy for- 
tress of the Schliisselburg. Two years, 
and he, too, after having known the 
bitterness of life, will be violently done 
to death in his turn. But Voltaire 
wrote to Madame du Deffand, “I am 
aware that people reproach her with 
some bagatelles apropos of that hus- 
band of hers; however, one really can- 
not intermeddle in these family squab- 
bles!” 

Such was the tragedy of Peter ITT. 
He died, as Catharine said, unpitied: 
a fool. echo her friends, who perished in 
his folly. But history is precise and 
simple; truth complex and difficult. 
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Was there no light, no touch of nobility 
at all in that strange chaotic tempera- 
ment? No reverence in the boy who 
would kneel to the picture of the great 
Frederick? No generosity in the ezar 
who sacrificed victory to a sentiment; 
who abolished the hateful “secret 
chancery,” torture; monopolies, and 
refused a statue of gold offered by St. 
Petersburg, “desiring rather to raise 
a monument in the hearts of his peo- 
ple’? There was something inarticu- 
late there, surely—in the wou!d-be 
musician who must shut himself up for 
hours to scrawk madly, passionately, on 
a crazy violin, and whose last request 
was for his confidant and instrument. 
“What is history,” said Napoleon, “but a 
fiction agreed upon?” Such, neverthe- 
less, is the form and spirit of the hap- 
less Peter as portrayed by his enemies, 


III. 
‘“THE SEMIRAMIS OF THE NORTH.” 


This was the Catharine of Elizabeth’s 
court, and protagonist of that revolu- 
tion which first made her known to 
Europe. But it was the sovereign who 
dazzled her contemporaries, and still 
lives splendidly with the great czar in 
the annals of Russia. That exuberant 
personality of hers is so eloquent, so 
omnipresent in the sphere of politics, 
that one is often the most luminous 
illustration of the other. There isanote 
you will find common to her grandiose 
schemes of territorial expansion, of in- 
tellectual enlightenment and domestic 
reform. It is the note of theatricality, 
of extravagance, of excess. The 
strangest chimeric fantasy sometimes 
here possesses her, hitherto prosaic 
enough in so many ways; and it com- 
municates itself to men like the Orlofs, 
Patiomkin, Suvarof. It is, I think, M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu, who remarks that in 
Russia the shows of things are more 
important than reality. So rite, cere- 
monial, the spectacular, the symbolic, 
seem to have a power there greater 
than in any other people of civilization. 
But stronger still was Catharine’s over- 
mastering desire to play to the applause 
of Europe. She had conceived herself 
as the heroine of a grandiose drama. It 
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was her ambition to be Grand Mo- 
narque of the North, and to show the 
Paris of Louis Quinze that the age of 
Olympian sovereignty was not yet past. 
Hence her sensitivensss to Western 
opinion, her assiduous court to the men 
of intellect, her anxiety to be admired 
and feared in Europe. Nowhere is this 
pose, this consciousness of a gallery, 
more evident than in the sphere of for- 
eign policy. The great Peter had ful- 
filled the dream of Ivan in reaching the 
Baltic, and so in her wars with the 
Turk Catharine realized the aim of 
Peter by forcing her way to the Black 
Sea. But a Hellenic Empire at Con- 
stantinople haunts her dreams. She 
stirs up Greek against Ottoman, and he1 
trumpeter Voltaire heralds a new 
Sparta and Athens; she calls her grand- 
son Constantine, and surrounds him 
with Greek nurse and servants. Her 
famous progress southward, the most 
eccentric pageant in history, is typical 
of Patiomkin’s régime. This extraor- 
dinary man—mountebank, writes the 
English envoy, “esprit réveur,” says 
the keener-eyed Prince de Ligne—a 
barbarian, of terrific appearance;! fan- 
tastic beyond the verge of madness, ac- 
quired a greater influence with Cath- 
arine than any other man of her reign. 
He had been created Prince of Taurida 
(the Crimea) after the conquest of the 
southern provinces; and was resolved 
to dazzle Europe and his sovereign with 
her new acquisitions. In January, 1787, 
she set out on her triumphal journey. 
A huge retinue accompanied her, to- 
gether with the foreign ambassadors, 
Cobenzl, Fitzherbert, and Ségur, the 
last of whom has described this strange 
procession. Forty miles were covered 
every day. There is a palace at every 
stopping place; towns and villages dot 
what six months ago had been a howl- 
ing wilderness. Painted forests seem 
to clothe the horizon; fertile solitudes 
swarm with gaily dressed peasants— 
imported for this occasion only. From 


1 He was a giant, and had an eye gouged out by 
Alexis Orlof, the consequence of a slight misun- 
derstanding at billiards. Thereafter, with a 
humor all his own, Alexis named him “the Cy- 


clops.” 
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Kief floating pavilions carry them down 
the Dnieper; the prince magician alone 
has a hundred and twenty of his be- 
loved musicians. Again the same mise- 
en-scéne: operatic Cossacks rowing out 
from either shore, the village of yester- 
day in the foreground, roofless facades 
in the middle distance; the same re- 
views in successive provinces of hussars 
out of her own escort! The greatest of 
optimists saw everything and affected 
to see through nothing—the works of 
his Highness surpass conception. Sud- 
denly spring appears, glittering on the 
enamelled meadows and majestic river, 
they journey to the music of the galleys 
between throngs of spectators from 
thirty nations. Every morning a fresh 
scene opens, the days “travel more 
quickly than they themselves.” At 
Kaniof she is met by his Majesty of 
Poland, none other than Poniatowski, 
the lover of Peterhof in the old days! 
at Kherson, on an eastern gate, appears 
the famous legend, “The road ‘to Byzan- 
tium;’” and there it is the Holy Roman 
emperor who is drawn into her train,— 


they have already mapped out the 
Ottoman dominions. So with excur- 
sions and alarums' eastward by 
Poltava of glorious memory to the 
new “Glory of Catharine,” her city 
of Ekaterinoslav; and last of all 


through undulating steppes to the gor- 
geous palace piled upon the sand at 
Inkerman, where after banquetings a 
curtain falls away, and behold—the 
pasteboard fortifications of Sevastopol! 
where a green-wood squadron anchored 
beneath them splutters forth its husky 
artillery. Splendide mendar! The West 
applauded frantically; never had such 
a travelling-show been seen in Europe. 

At home, too, the cult of appearances 
went hand in hand with generosity and 
enthusiasm. “C’est presque un monde,” 
she writes to Voltaire, “a créer, & unir, 
& conserver!” First comes the adminis- 
tration of justice, and her ukase of 1762, 
on its abuses, has a ring of sincerity 
that can hardly be mistaken. There is 
a real courage again in her dealings 
with the clergy. Four years later she 
summons a great assembly to Moscow 
to consider a new code; and her “In- 
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struction” to the delegates, saturated as 
it is with Montesquieu and the rest, 
shows her abreast of her time. Politi- 
cians of the old school, indeed, shud- 
dered at its array of grandiloquent 
maxims—“‘there are bombs enough in 
it,” cried Panin, “to bring the walls 
about our ears.” She is here, in spite of 
all that has been said, exactly where 
we invariably find her, neither a day in 
front of her age nor 2 day behind. Re- 
form of the ex cathedréi sort was just 
then in the air. From the Tagus to the 
Dnieper, and from Copenhagen to the 
Vatican, Europe was crowded with 
paternal monarchs and earnest minis- 
ters, who were willing to do almost 
everything for the people and nothing 
by them. The world had not seen 
statesmen so sincere, enlightened, and 
plausible. A. generation later, on the 
meeting of the National Assembly, the 
despotic reformation of Montesquieu 
and Voltaire will still seem about to be 
translated into action. Men read their 
Rousseau: soon they will understand 
him; they will also understand that 
‘Non de nobis sine nobis,” which was 
the haughty motto of the Hungarian 
magnates. 

But her attention soon became di- 
verted. She was not, as Gunning 
thought, insincere, only fickle; she 
wanted patience and continuity of aim. 
The “states-general” had produced an 
excellent effect in the world, and, in 
fact, had afforded her information 
afterwards turned to account. Her eye 
is on the Turk; as with the second Pitt, 
had it not been for this cursed war we 
should have seen greater things. “Be- 
ginnings—only beginnings!” exclaimsan 
eye-witness, “there are plenty of 
sketches to be seen, but where is the 
finished picture?’ Another’ reports 
that shoals of academies and secondary 
schools bear witness to Catharine’s 
enthusiasm for education, but that 
some exist only on paper, while others 
seem to have everything except 
scholars. Things are done hastily, and 
without just measure or proportion; the 
imitative talent of the Russian does not 
seem to carry him quite far enough. 
At her death, says a historian who 














wrote eight years after it, most of her 
foundations were already in ruins; 
everything seemed to have been aban- 
doned before completion. Yet we must 
not forget that liberal ideas were in 
themselves a revelation to the Russia 
of her days, and that after a succession 
of contemptible sovereigns she ap- 
peared as the first worthy successor of 
Peter. It was already something for a 
woman there to be governed by large 
social conceptions, has it not been said 
even elsewhere that the politics of 
women are proper names? You may 
say what you will, she saved the Euro- 
pean tradition of Peter the Great, and 
was in a sense the creator of modern 
Russia. 

But to her philosophic friends at Paris 
it mattered little whether her designs 
were in the parchment or any other 
stage. Since Voltaire had hailed her as 
the Northern Semiramis, no adulation 
was enough to translate their enthu- 
siasm; the “charms of Cleopatra,” for 
example, were united in her to “the 
soul of Brutus.” On her side she “dis- 
tributed compliments in abundance, 
gold medals also (but more often in 
bronze), and from time to time even a 
little money.” La Harpe, Marmontel, 
Volney, Galiani, and many others 
fallen silent in these days were sharers 
in her bounty. She would buy the 
books of some specially favored and in- 
stal them at home again as “her 
librarians.” Only one or two, d’Alem- 
bert, Raynal, stood aloof, with the mis- 
trustful Jean-Jacques, who refused the 
demesne of Gatschina! Diderot came 
to St. Petersburg in those days, de- 
claiming for two, three, five hours with 
unmatched copiousness of discourse, 
astounding Catharine with his large 
argument and fiery eloquence, and enter- 
taining her hugely by his oblivion of 
everything once fairly launched on his 
foaming torrent. The philosopher who, 
borne on spiritual hurricanes, would 
leap from his chair at Princess Dash- 
kof’s, striding to and fro as he spat upon 
the floor in his excitement, forgot him- 
self equally in the presence of Semir- 
amis. “In the heat of exposition he 
brought his hands down on the imperial 
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knees with such force and iteration” 
that Catharine complained they had 
turned black and blue. But for all that 
she would egg on this strange wild-fowl. 
“Allons,” she would exclaim, a table 
once set safely between them, “entre 
hommes tout est permis!” As for Vol- 
taire, his proudest title was that of “lay 
preacher of the religion of Saint Cath- 
arine.” Her correspondence with him, 
which begins the year after her acces- 
sion and continues until his death, is in 
truth a kind of journalism, written 
partly by herself, partly by others. Its 
object is to keep the friend of princes 
and dictator of literary opinion au 
courant with her ideas, measures, and 
general policy. She is not content now, 
however, with the applause of her gen- 
eration; she aims at commanding the 
sources of history itself. Here she 
motions posterity to take its stand be- 
hind contemporaries in the church of 
Voltaire’s foundation, while the arch- 
priest of Ferney prostrates himself 
with iterated formula “Te Catharinam 
laudamus, te Dominam confitemur.” 
For St. Catharine was an interested 
reader of that correspondence of Dide- 
rot’s with her sculptor Falconet, whose 
theme is the solidity of posthumous 
fame. Rulhiére had already written an 
account of the events of 1762, of which 
he had been an eye-witness; she had 
tried first to buy him, and then to have 
him thrown into the Bastille. She will 
search Venice fora pliable historian; and 
her own letter on the coup d’état, to- 
gether with her memoirs, show how 
strong in her was that “besoin de 
paroistre” analyzed by the great Pascal 
a century before. Catharine, be quite 
certain of it, is no earnest seeker after 
truth; rather “the plain man,” with 
something of the acuteness as well as 
the insensibility of common sense. 
The “Philosophes” were the interest of 
the cultivated, “as scholars had been in 
one century, painters in another, 
theologians in a third.” They had the 
ear of Europe, who rest now in Mr. 
Morley’s bosom. But Catharine con- 
fessed years after, “Your learned men 
in ist bored me to extinction. There 
was only my good protector Voltaire. 
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Do you know it was he who made me the 
mode?” 

With what a quaint inconsequence 
her truer self appeared at the Revolu- 
tion? She, who will foresee Napoleon,1 
was rudely shocked by the fall of the 
Bastille. The Revolution touched her in 
her tenderest point. With every year, 


in spite of her sentiments and cosmo- 


politan culture, this Princess of Zerbst 
became more and more fervently auto- 
cratic and Russian. She had jestingly 
asked her doctor to bleed away the last 
drop of her German blood. No one evei 
had a more fanatical hero-worship for 
the Russian himself, or a deeper en- 
thusiasm for the greatness in his his- 
tory. It was in the political sphere 
that her convictions lay, and,she had a 
vague but passionate belief in what she 
and Russia mightdo together. Yet here 
were these declaimers threatening to 
overrun Europe, and “Equality setting 
peoples at the throats of kings!” The 
eant about fraternity, the catchwords 
and sentiment, vanish like smoke. No 
anathemas on the Revolution were 
fiercer than those of the “Ame Répub- 
licaine,’”’ who had burned to restore the 
ancient institutions of Athens. The 
hostess of Diderot breathed fiery indig- 
nation against “these Western athe- 
ists;” and the nationalization of church 
property, the very first of her own re- 
forms, becomes, in the men of ’89, an 
“organized brigandage.” There is an 
economy of truth, said Burke. Semira- 
mis, like Romeo, “hung up philosophy,” 
and the bust of her “preceptor,” Vol- 
tare, accompanied Fox to the base- 
ment! 


Enfin tout prilosophe est banni de céans 
Et nous ne vivons plus qu’avec les hun- 
nétes gens! 


The advantage of women in affairs 
of this sort is, that they are natura) 
opportunists, and care nothing for the 
tyranny of your system. There is a wise 


1 Mr. Gladstone and others have recently been 
discussing remarkable historical prophesies. 
Catharine’s forecast of Napoleon is, if not one of 
the most extraordinary, certainly one of the most 
vividly defined to be found in history. See her 


correspondence with Grimm, 13th Jan., 1791, 12th 
Feb., 1794, ete. 
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inconsequence in their ideas, for the 
logic of the universe is not professed 
from an academic chair. “Moi,” she 
says, “je ne suis qu’un composé de 
batons rompus!” Voltaire had learnt 
from Bayle, and Catharine tells us she 
had learnt from Voltaire to distrust 
“the men of a system.” “Stulti sunt 
innumerabiles,” said Erasmus, and 
theirs was but an ingenious foolishness. 
Diderot, on that adventurous visit of 
his, was bursting with eagerness to 
take Russia off the wall, and put it “in 
the kettle of magicians.” Never before 
now had such projects been seen in a 
government office! He gesticulated by 
the hour; she was delighted to listen. 
He drew up scores of schemes; they 
were as well-ordered, as regular as his 
own meals. But presently he realized 
that no one had taken him seriously! 
Catharine once remarked herself that 
she wrote on “sensitive skins, while his 
material was foolscap.” And finally, 
like Mercier de la Riviére, he departed 
wiser, and a little hurt. “A. wonderful 
man,” she said afterwards to Ségur, 
“but a little too old—and a little too 
young!” His “Plan of a University for 
Russia,” which had an appreciable in- 
fluence on education elsewhere, has 
never to this day, says Waliszewski, 
been translated into Russian. ; 
How natural again, and with what 
vivid abandon, she presents herself in 
her correspondence with Grimm! He 
lives in Paris, factotum and confidant, 
passes his life in executing her com- 
missions. To him she talks, rather than 
writes, as she talks to her intimates, in 
overwhelming voluble fashion, gossip- 
ing, punning, often playing the buffoon, 
as she does with that little set of hers 
at her retreat of the ‘“Hermitage.’’ 
Persons, even places, have their nick- 


names. St. Petersburg is the “duck- 
pond;” Grimm himself the “Fag,” 
“Souffredouleur,” “George Dandin,”’ 


“M. le Baron de Thunder-ten-Tronck.” 
Frederick the Greafappears as “Herod” 
(a palpable hit that!), the diplomats as 
“Wind-bags,” ‘“Pea-soup,” “die Per- 
riickirte Haiipter;’ Maria Theresa be- 
comes “Maman;” Gustavus of Sweden, 
“Falstaff;” and soon. There is no ques- 
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tion here of making a figure; often she 
has nothing to say, she writes purely 
to give her extravagance an outlet.. We 
have her here as though we had been 
present at one of those sparkling con- 
versations which, in old days, used to 
send Grimm sleepless to his rooms, but 
of which nothing remained memorable, 
which in truth charmed by their vi- 
vacity rather than by wit—by that 
verve which so often supplies the place 
of brilliancy. This familiar note will 
appear in her letters to the Emperor 
Joseph; as unlike those adgressed to 
Herod as the letters to Grimm are un- 
like those to Mme. Geoffrin or Voltaire. 
He was also des noétres. She, who 
judged men in general poorly enough, 
though she used them incomparably 
well, not only recognized (unlike most 
of his contemporaries) but was fas- 
cinated by the element of greatness in 
that extraordinary man. She used him 
it is true, as she used Orlof and 
Patiomkin; her good fortune helped her 
as it did before, and will again; their 
great alliance against the Ottoman 
brought her everything, and him noth- 
ing. Still, no foreigner ever dazzled 
her as he, who could so little impose 
himself on his age. “He will live un- 
rivalled,” she wrote in her enthusiasm, 
“his star is in the ascendant, he will 
leave all Europe behind!” A wandering 
star, alas! He will go before her to the 
grave, the great failure of his genera- 
tion, in the bitterness of death dictating 
that saddest of epitaphs, ‘ Here lies one 
who never fulfilled an aim.” Impar 
congressus! like Michelet’s Charles the 
Bold, “il avait trop voulu, des choses 
infinies.” 

She was notable in her day for that 
vitality and “character” by which she 
absorbed to herself men so diverse as 
the histrionic, gigantesque Patiomkin, 
and the cold and calculating Grimm. 
They were her great endowments. Her 
buoyant enthusiasm, her huge self-con- 
fidence, her audacity and impetus 
seemed sometimes to enable men and 
carry them off their feet. Her gaiety 
was constitutional; but had it not been 
so, she would have been happy on prin- 
ciple. “Madame, il faut étre gaie. Il 


n’y a que cela qui: fait qu’on surmonte 
tout.” Her animal spirits were unfail- 
ing, though her sense of humor was in- 
complete. Her secretary brings her a 
dispatch; she doubles him up with it in 
the manner of the historic company at 
Angel’s, and invites him by way of 
reparation to join her at blind-man’s- 
buff with her grand-children. Sainte- 
Beuve has praised her intellect, yet its 
chief characteristic was a superb com- 
mon sense. She had read widely 
enough, but she had not the true pas- 
sion for literature. Nuance, the delicate 
play of wit or imagination, were lost 
upon her. Her authors are Corneille 
first of all, and Plutarch, who just then 
was greatly in the mode at Paris, 
especially among women. But her 
sense sometimes carried her farther 
than others were carried by genius. 
“Que je plains, ces pauvres savans! ils 
n’osent jamais prononcer ces quatre 
mots, je ne sais pas, qui sont si com- 
modes pour nous autres ignorans,”’ 
The “let us dare to be ignorant,” does 
not take us farther than that! All the 
world knows her speech about torture 
to the Moscow assembly—an excellent 
way of ending a sickly innocent, and of 
letting a stout rogue go free. Listen to 
her again: “Euler (whom she had 
settled at St. Petersburg) nous prédit 
la fin du monde pour le mois de juillet 
de l’année qui vient. II fait venir tout 
exprés pour cela deux cométes, qui 
feront je ne sais quoi & Saturne, qui 4 
son tour viendra nous détruire. Or, la 
grande-duchesse m’a dit de n’en rien 
croire, parce que les prophéties de 
l’Evangile et de l’Apocalypse ne sont 
pas encore remplies, et notamment 
YAntéchrist n’est point venu, ni 
toutes les croyances réunies. Moi, & 
tout cela je réponds comme le barbier de 
Séville. Je dis & l'un: ‘Dieu vous 
bénisse,’ et & Pautre: ‘Va te coucher!’ 
et je vais mon train.” 

The arts were indifferent to her, and 
she was insensible to the simplicity of 
true greatness. She idolized a Zubof, 
but Kosciusko was immured at St. 
Petersburg till the day of her death, and 
she never even learnt his precise name. 
Yet she brought to society and politics 
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much of that protean activity which 
was the distinction of her teacher Vol- 
taire in the field of letters. She did 
much for education, and something for 
Russian literature. She herself wrote, 
or collaborated in plays, whose per- 
formances the Holy Synod had to at- 
tend—and applaud—in a body. She 
also published translations, pamphlets, 
books for her grandchildren, a history 
of Russia to the fourteenth century, and 
even helped to edit a newspaper. Un- 
like Frederick, she did not despise the 
language of her country. She put her 
court to school, and at the “Hermitage” 
so many lines of Russian were learnt 
every day. But Radistchev said: “Fear 
and silence reign round Tsarkoé-Sielo. 
The silence of death is there, for there 
despotism has its abode.” He received 
the knout and Siberia, because his 
words were true. She lived, as he said, 
remote from her people. Beggars were 
forbidden to enter Moscow, lest she 
should see them; but a rumor ran after 
her return from the South that Alexis 
Orlof led her into a barn where were 
laid out the bodies of all who had died 
of hunger on the day of her triumphal 
entry. Like Peter the Great, she even 
in some ways intensified serfdom. A 
hundred and fifty thousand “peasants 
of the Crown” were handed over by her 
as serfs to her lovers. Their proprietors 
could send them with hard labor to 
Siberia; they could give them fifteen 
thousand blows for a trifling offence; 
a Saltykof tortured seventy-five to 
death. Sed ignoti perierunt mortibus 
illi! their day will come, but not yet. 
This is not the place to describe the 
campaigns of Rumiantsof, Patiomkin, 
and the rest, against Sweden and the 
Ottomans. Her own ideas in the field 
of foreign policy we have already seen. 
After the Revolution another policy, 
that of spurring on Gustavus and the 
Western powers to a crusade against 
France, takes the first place. It gave 
them something to think about, she 
explained to Ostermann, and _ she 
“wanted elbow-room.” The _ third 
Polish partition explains why she was 
so anxious for “elbow-room.” Schemes 
of the kind were common enough in the 
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eighteenth century, everybody was dis- 
membered on paper by every one else; 
it was but a delicate attention reserved 
for a neighbor in times of trouble and 
sickness. And John Sobieski had fore- 
told the doom of Poland a ‘hundred 
years before. But it remains a_ blot 
upon her name. For her final fate over- 
took Poland not, as is commonly said, 


because of her internal anarchy 
(sedulously fostered by the foreign 
powers), but because that anarchy 


seem.d about to disappear. The spirit 
of reform had penetrated to Warsaw, 
and after the Constitution of May 3rd 
Catharine was afraid of a revival of the 
national forces similar to that which 
had followed the reforms of 1772 in hex 
neighbor Sweden. She was aided by 
traitors from within, a’quali era pia 
cara la serviti che la liberta della loro 
patria; and on the field of Maciejovitsy 
they were able to ery, “Finis Poloniz!” 
No question has been more obscured. 
The fashion of liberal thought hag 
changed, the history, like that of town 
and gown, has been written by the vic- 
torious aggressors, and Poland is be- 
come the rendezvous of the political 
sophistries, as it has been the cockpit 
of the political ruffianism, of all Europe. 
But Catharine could boast that she had 
pushed the frontiers of Russia farther 
than any sovereign since Ivan the 
Terrible. “I came to Russia a poor 
girl. Russia has dowered me richly, 
but I have paid her back with Azof, the 
Crimea, and the Ukraine.” 

There remains the side of her which 
attracted Byron, and which no one has 
failed to seize. The beginnings of her 
moral descent are there before us in 
the memoirs; ennui and_ solitude 
weighed upon her; and as she gained 
greater liberty she sought distractions 
which, atfirst, wereharmless. Thethird 
stage was the infamous command of 
the empress, the grand duke and she 
have no children; the succession must 
be secured. If Soltykof, as Catharine 
implies, were the father of her son Paul, 
the sovereigns who have since occupied 
the throne of Russia are Romanofs only 
inname.1 From this point till her death 


1 But there is a distinct resemblance between 
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in 1796, she entirely ignored the code of 
morality convenient in a society whose 
basis is the family. In the succession 
of her “lovers” only Patiomkin, and for 
a moment Gregory Orlof, acquired a 
position of the first political importance; 
and Patiomkin’s was maintained long 
after his first relation had come to an 
end. It has been ascribed to her as a 
merit that she pensioned these worthies 
handsomely, instead of dealing with 
them after the manner of Christina of 
Sweden; and that she was able to 
make passion, which has lost others, 
coincident with her calculated self- 
interest. Certainly she entered, a chiid, 
into a society “rotten before it was 
ripe.’ She was surrounded with a 
court long demoralized by a succession 
otf drunken and dissolute czarinas, 
which aped the corruption of Versai:les 
more consummately than its refinement. 
The age was that of Louis XV., of Lord 
Sandwich, of Augustus the Strong; in it 
even a Burke had persuaded himself 
that “vice lost half its evil by losing 
all its grossness.” The reader of Bayle 
and Brantéme had been introduced 
to a bizarre sort of morality; her 
“spiritual father,” Voltaire, was the 
author of “La Pucelle,” and “Jacques le 
Fataliste” proceeded from the same pen 
as the “University for Russia.” Dide- 
rot, indeed, whose moral obscenity was 
not the whole of the man, but was. 
nevertheless, sincere and from the cen- 
tre, was able to compliment her on her 
freedom from “the . decencies and 
virtues, the worn-out rags of her sex.” 
She had no fund of theoretical cyni- 
cism on such matters, nor, on the other 
hand, the slightest moral pretence. 
The revolutionary Moniteur branded 
her as Messalina. “Cela ne regarde que 
moi,” she said haughtily, and the sheet 
circulated throughout the empire. 
Such is the summary of the gallons of 
printers’ ink that have soiled paper on 
this account. It is the aspect of her 
allowed to escape no one, and therefore 


the portraits of Peter III. and Paul I.; a resem- 
blance stronger still in Paul’s eccentric policy, 
temperment, and miserable end. 
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we say no more of it here. How easy it 
is to “hint and chuckle and grin” with 
the “chroniques scandaleuses!” easier 
still to be incontinent of one’s moral in- 
dignation. The truth is that this back- 
stair gossip misses, on the whole, that 
just proportion necessary if you would 
not only see but also perceive. Cath- 
arine, whom her generation called “the 
Great,” had one absorbing passion; it 
was the greatness of Russia, and of her- 
self as ruler of Russia—“mon petit 
ménage,” as she would call it, with her 
touch of lightness—and she desired to 
be the first amateur of “la grande 
politique” in Europe. 

“Elle brillait surtout par le carac- 
tére,” says Waliszewski, whose vol- 
umes, collecting most of what is known 
about Catharine, I have freely con- 
sulted. It is only natural that her 
biographer should regard her as a 
strikingly complex and _ exceptional 
being. “Nous sommes tous des excep- 
tions.” Yet she is not essentially differ- 
ent from the “woman of character” you 
may meet in every street. Given her 
splendid physical constitution there is 
nothing prodigious about her except her 
good fortune in every crisis and impor- 
tant action of her career. In one of his 
Napoleonic fits of incoherence, Patiom- 
kin said vividly enough that the em- 
press and himself were “the spoilt 
children of God.” For herself, she says 
in that introductory page, which Sainte- 
Beuve has well compared with Machi- 
avelli, that what commonly passes for 
good fortune is in reality the result of 
natural qualities and conduct. If that 
satisfies, it is so much to her credit. 
Certainly, “the stars connived” with her 
from the day in 1762 when she galloped 
in her cuirassier’s uniform through the 
streets of St. Petersburg. “Toute la 
politique,” she said, “est fondée sur 
trois mots, circonstances, conjectures et 
conjonctures;” and like many leaders 
of action she was in her moments a 
fatalist, for then she saw how little, 
after all, the greatest, as Bismarck says, 
ean control events. 

W. Knox JOHNSON. 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
MR. BARRIE’S “SENTIMENTAL TOMMY.” 
A CAUSERIE. 

Matrimony by advertisement is pop- 
ularly supposed to lack glamour; and 
I feel a reasonable shyness in confess- 
ing that my introduction to the most 
romantic of all literary loves was 
brought about by a press cutting 
agency. Sometime in the winter of 
1887-88 I received a parcel of cuttings, 
which included one from the St. 
James’s Gazette, entitled “Meade 
Primus to his Proud Parent.” The 
reader will find something very much 
like it by turning to chap. xx. of his 
copy of “My Lady Nicotine,” by J. M. 
Barrie. At this time, however, and for 
a year or two after, I did not know the 
author’s name; I only knew that this 
man’s humor differed in a subtle way 
from other men’s humor, and hoped 
that when next he set forth to write 
about boys I might be there to read. 

A year or two after it became a fairly 
common experience of mine to find my- 
self waiting for a few minutes in a cer- 
tain publisher’s room. In the book- 
case stood a copy of “When a Man's 
Single,” published in the autumn of 
1888. By this time Mr. Barrie’s name 
was beginning to be noised abroad, an4 
I took down the volume with curiosity. 
The copy belonged, or had belonged, to 
an eminent novelist, who had passed 
it on to thepublisher, no doubt with the 
kindly purpose of calling his attention 
to the work of this young man. I won- 
der how often I began to read that 
book. “One still Saturday afternoon, 
some years ago, a child pulled herself 
through a small window into a kitchen 
in the Kirk Wynd of Thrums.... ” 
It grew to a point of honor to begin 
at the very beginning, and always the 
interruption came before I reached the 
end of chap. ii. Months passed, and [ 
read the “Auld Licht Idylls” and “A 
Window in Thrums” and underwent 
their spell, but still without guessing 
that this master of our hearts, the 
creator of Jess and Leeby and the won- 
derful world of Thrums, was also the 
writer who had tickled my lungs with 
the economics of Meade Primus. The 
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first glimmer of enlightenment came 
at length with a determined perusal of 
the book which had baffled me so often, 
and was confirmed in April, 1890, by 
“My Lady Nicotine.” 

Now concerning “Sentimental Tom- 
my,” Mr. Barrie’s latest book, and (as 
many will hold) his masterpiece, three 
very obvious remarks may be made at 
the outset. The first is, that Mr. Barrie 
now for the first time turns to serious 
purpose that queer knowledge of the 
humors of childhood which he formerly 
—in the case of Meade Primus, for ex- 
ample—wasted upon trifles. The sec- 
ond is, that he concurrently raises what 
one may call the Thrums note to the 
wth power. I cannot offer to define 
that note exactly, but love of home will 
be found in it, and of the hearth, and 
of the worn faces of kinsfolk, and of 
all things homely; and a sense of tears 
and of the heroism of obscure lives; 
and an exile’s regret, lingering upon 
trifles; and the smile of one who knows 
better, and the sigh of one who knows 
better still. Let it suffice that you all 
recognize what so many have imitated 
of late. And let it be hoped that after 
reading “Sentimental Tommy” you 
will all recognize the imitations for 
what they are. For even the pathos of 
the last chapter of “A Window in 
Thrums” did not reach the emotional 
intensity of Jean Myles’s last message 
to Aaron Latta, or of her last Hog- 
manay, or of Aaron’s last look up at 
his old love, or of Grizel’s “straiking” 
of her mother the Painted Lady. You 
may contend that this pathos is almost 
intolerably poignant and altogether too 
frequent, and that by reason of it the 
masterpiece now and then comes dan- 
gerously near to resembling a tour de 
force. But you cannot deny that in this 
book, for good or ill, Mr. Barrie has al- 
lowed his genius the fullest expression 
of its own individual quality, and has 
drawn notes unapproachable and in- 
imitable from the very strings which 
his imitators selected for their experi- 
ments in “thrumming.” 

And in the third place (though this 
observation is really implied in the 
foregoing one), “Sentimental Tommy” 
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must be recognized as a book of genius 






. before the critic falls to work upon it 


with line and measure, and that recog- 
nition must qualify your acceptance of 
the critic’s measurements and conclu- 
sions. It seems a hard thing to say: 
but it is the postulate, nevertheless. 
The critic cannot undertake to explain 
genius or say in what it consists. But 
it exists so evidently in “Sentimental 
Tommy” as almost to encourage a hope 
that time and popularity may waft it 
into the ken even of those who make 
speeches about Literature at public 
feasts when her health is toasted im- 
mediately after that of the Reserve 
Forces. In theory nothing could be 
better than our custom of entrusting 
this toast to a gentleman whose good 
will towards Literature stands above 
suspicion of personal interest, and as- 
sociating it with the name of another 
wentleman who has a capital memory 
for funerals. But in practice these ora- 
tors too constantly invest their theme 
with a pathological interest unsuited 
to the occasion; they come to bury Lit- 
erature, not to praise her; they tell us 
not of her health, but of her last hours. 
“Answer me,” demands A, “what has 
happened to literature of late? Where 
are the giants?’ And B responds, “Lit- 
erature is moribund; and of giants I 
am sorry to report a total dearth. I 
myself have had the privilege of es- 
corting as pall-bearer, the last five or 
six to their resting-place.” We cannot 
hope that the genius which so evidently 
lends its own distinction to page after 
page of Mr. Barrie’s novel will per- 
suade these sad augurs to mock their 
own presage, or even to look at each 
other with an awed surmise, silent; but 
it may induce a shadow of distrust 
upon their too hasty assumption 
that the Sacred Choir began to droop 
at the exact moment when A embraced 
a professional career; and died, and 
were buried, one by one, in the coffins 
of B’s distinguished friends. Speaking 
merely asa hack whose business con- 
strains him to take the elementary 
trouble of reading the literature on 
which ‘the discourses, I must timidly 
confess to having detected, or believed 
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myself to detect, signs of genius in as 
many as three writers among our 
younger living novelists—in Miss 
Schreiner, Mr. Kipling, and Mr. Barrie. 
I would add the name of Mr. John Da- 
vidson, who has genius and_ writes 
novels now and then; but his novels are 
not novels of genius, and he seems to 
have followed prose fiction, as Saul fol- 
lowed asses, on his way to find a king- 
dom. 

To come to the book—“Sentimental 
Tommy” is, first of all, a study of what 
we call the “artistic temperament;’ 
and the owner of this temperament is 
exhibited to us a boy, by parentage a 
lowland Scot, and but little, if at all, 
above the peasant class. The reader’s 
lips at once hesitate over an august 
name. Is it—can it be—that Mr. Bar- 
rie’s mind dwelt on Robert Burns as he 
drew the portrait? To be frank, I do 
not know. Let us first examine this 
Tommy, and remember meanwhile that 
Thrums is not in Ayrshire. Tommy is 
the son of one Jean Myles, who aban- 
doned her disgraced lover, Aaron 
Latta, to marry a fascinating rascal 
named Magerful (Masterful) Tom; and 
she married, not because she loved, but 
because he fascinated and mastered 
her. The scandal of the circumstances 
drove her from her native Thrums to 
London, where her two children, 
Tommy and Elspeth, were born, the 
latter after Magerful Tom’s death had 
brought release from his brutalities. 
The story opens with Elspeth’s birth, 
and we find the mother in a London at- 
tic, working hard for daily bread, 
wearying for the northern home that 
has cast her forth, hiding from the 
Thrums folk who are her fellow-exiles 
in London, but writing home magnifi- 
cent accounts of a wholly fictitious 
prosperity, even while to her children 
she paints Thrums in all the colors of 
fairyland, colors which are intensified 
and made more fairylike by Tommy’s 
imaginative young brain. But the 
shadow of death already lies on the 
mother; and before dying she must 
speak, if only to secure provision for 
her young children. She sends a mes- 
sage to be delivered to her old sweet- 
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heart, Aaron Latta, by the mouth of a 
third party; but the third party has 
long lain in the cemetery, and so the 
letter came to be read by the smith 
at whose house the post dropped it:— 


“Dear Double Dykes,” it said, “I send 
you these few scrapes to say I am dying, 
and you and Aaron Latta were seldom 
sindry, so I charge you to go to him, and 
say to him, ‘Aaron Latta, it’s all lies Jean 
Myles wrote to Thrums about her gran- 
deur, and her man died mony year back, 
and it was the only kindness he ever did 
her, and if she doesna die quick, her and 
her starving bairns will be flung out into 
the streets.’ If that doesna move him, 
say, ‘Aaron Latta, do you mind yon day 
at Inverquharity and the cushie doos?’ 
likewise, ‘Aaron Latta, do you mind yon 
day at the Kaims of Airlie?’ likewise, 
‘Aaron Latta, do you mind that Jean 
Myles was ower heavy for you to lift’ 
Oh, Aaron, you could lift me so pitiful 
easy now.’ And syne says you solemnly 
three times, ‘Aaron Latta, Jean Myles is 
lying dying all alone in a foreign land; 
Aaron Latta, Jean Myles is lying dying all 
alone in a foreign land; Aaron Latta Jean 
Myles is lying dying all alone in a foreign 
land.’ And if he’s sweer to come, just 
say, ‘Oh, Aaron, man, you micht; oh, 
Aaron, oh, Aaron, are you coming?” 

The smith had often denounced this 
woman, but he never said a word against 
her again. He stood long reflecting, and 
then took the letter to Blinder and read it 
to him. 

“She doesna say, ‘Oh, Aaron Latta, do 
you mind the Cuttle Well?” was the blind 
man’s first comment. 

“She was thinking about 
Auchterlonie. 

Why Jean ‘Myles should have been 
thinking of the Cuttle -Well, let Mr. 
Barrie explain in a passage that will, 
at, the same time, afford us a beautiful 
example of his method:— 


it,” said 


Through the Den runs a tiny burn, and 
by its side is a pink path, dyed this pretty 
color, perhaps, by the blushes the ladies 
leave behind them. The burn as it passes 
the Cuttle Well, which stands higher and 
just out of sight, leaps in vain to see who 
is making that cooing noise, and the well, 
taking the spray for kisses, laughs all day 
at Romeo, who cannot get up. Well is a 
name it must have given itself, for it is 
only a spring in the bottom of a basinful 
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0. water, where it makes about as much 
stir in the world as a minnow jumping at a 
fly. They say that if a boy, by making a 
bowl of his hands, should suddenly carry 
off all the water, a quick girl could thread 
her needle at the spring. But it is a 
spring that will not wait a moment. 

Men who have been lads in Thrums 
sometimes go back to it from London, or 
from across the seas, to look again at some 
battered little house and feel the blasts of 
their bairnhood playing through the old 
wynds, and they may take with them a 
foreign wife. They show her everything, 
except the Cuttle Well; they often go 
there alone. The well is sacred to the 
memory of first love. You may walk from 
the well to the round cemetery in ten 
minutes. It is a common walk for those 
who go back. 

First love is but a boy and girl playing 
at the Cuttle Well with a bird’s egg. 
They blow it on one summer evening in 
the long grass, and on the next it is borne 
away on a coarse laugh, or it breaks be- 
neath the burden of a tear. And yet—— 
I once saw an aged woman, a widow of 
many years, cry softly at mention of the 
Cuttle Well. “John was a good man to 
you,” I said, for John had been her hus- 
band. ‘He was a leal man to me,” she 
answered with wistful eyes, “ay, he was a 
leal man to me—but it wasna John I was 
thinking o’. You dinna ken what makes 
me greet so sair,” she added presently, 
and though I thought I knew now I was 
wrong. “It’s because I canna mind his 
name,” she said. 

So the Cuttle Well has its sad memories 
and its bright ones, and many of the bright 
memories have become sad with age, as so 
often happens to beautiful things, but the 
most mournful of all is the story of Aaron 
Latta and Jean Myles. Beside the well 
there stood for long a great pink stone, 
called the Shoaging Stone, because it 
could be rocked like a cradle, and on it 
lovers have cut their names. Often Aaron 
Latta and Jean Myles sat together on the 
Shoaging Stone, and then there came a 
time when it bore these words, cut by 
Aaron Latta:— 


‘SHERE LIES THE MANHOOD OF 
AARON LATTA, 

A FOND SON, A FAITHFUL FRIEND, AND 
A TRUE LOVER, WHO VIOLATED THE 
FEELINGS OF SEX ON THIS SPOT, 
AND IS NOW THE SCUNNER 
OF Gop AND MAN,”’ 
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And here Jean Myles shall take up 
the story and tell it as she told it to her 
boy Tommy a few nights before she 
died :— 


She was a good, happy lassie that gaed 
into the Den that moonlight night wi’ 
Aaron’s arm round her, but it was another 
woman that came out. We thought we 
had the Den to oursel’s, and as we sat on 
the Soaging Stane at the Cuttle Well, 
Aaron wrote wi’ a stick on the ground, 
“Jean Latta,” and prigged wi’ me to look 
at it, but I spread my hands ower my face, 
and he didna ken that I was keeking at it 
through my fingers all the time. We was 
so ta’en up with oursel’s that we saw no- 
body coming, and all at once there was 
your father by the side o’ us! “You’ve 
written the wrong name, Aaron,” he said, 
jeering and pointing with his foot at the 
letters; “it should be Jean Sandys.” 

Aaron said not a word, but I had a 
presentiment of ill, and I cried, “Dinna 
let him change the name, Aaron!” Your 
father had been to change it himsel’, but 
at that he had a new thait, and he said, 
*““No, I’ll no do it; your brave Aaron shall 
do it for me.” 

Laddie, it doesna do for a man to be a 
coward afore a woman that’s fond o’ him. 
A woman will thole a man’s being any- 
thing except like hersel’. When I was 
sure Aaron was a coward I stood still as 
death, waiting to ken wha’s I was to be. 

Aaron did it... 


The woman turned and went away 
with her master; anu the coward fled 
to his home and shut himself up, and 
lived a lonely and dishonored life from 
that hour. When at length Jean Myles’ 
message came to him by the mouth of 
the smith, the town held its breath, in 
doubt if Aaron would hearken and go. 
But the blind man who lived beside the 
road heard a footfall go by his door 
that night; and next morning Aaron 
was missing. 

He made his way to London, and to 
the street in which Jean dwelt, but 
would not enter her house. 


Her first intimation that he had come 
she got from Shovel, who said that a little 
high-shouldered man in black had been 
inquiring if she was dead, and was now 
walking up and down the street like onc 


waiting. She sent ner children out to him, 
but he would not come up. He had an- 
swered Tommy roughly, but when Elspeth 
slipped her hand into his, he let it stay 
there, and he instructed her to tell Jean 
Myles that he would bury her in the 
Thrums cemetery and bring up her bairns. 
Jean managed once to go to the window 
and look down at him, and by and by he 
looked up and saw her. They looked long 
at each other, and then he turned away 
his head and began to walk up and down 
again. 

At Tilliedrum the coffin was put into a 
hearse and thus conveyed to Monypenny, 
Aaron and the two children sitting on the 
box-seat. Some one said, “Jean Myles 
boasted that when she came back to 
Thrums it would be in her carriage and 
pair, and she has kept her word,” and the 
saying is still preserved in that Bible for 
week-days, of which all little places have 
their unwritten copy, one of the wisest of 
books, but nearly every text in it has cost 
a life. 


Thus it happened thatthe boy Tommy 
came to the Thrums which had danced 
like fairyland through his childish 
dreams. I wish I could linger over the 
exquisite chapter in which those 
dreams were dispelled, and then pieced 
together from the wreckage left by 
reality. But it is time to consider the 
boy himself, for on him Mr. Barrie 
has lavished all his art. The result is 
a melancholy portrait, and none the 
less melancholy because the artist has 
touched-in so many of its features with 
a smile; the portrait of a boy all un- 
consciously cursed—yes, I think we 
may say cursed—with a genius for art, 
and with all the disabilities of that 
genius; of a boy marked out for great- 
ness, and marching towards it through 
unreality and constant self-deception; 
of a boy we must dislike at times al- 
most as furiously as his schoolmaster, 
Cathro, disliked him, yet of whom we 
are never quite unaware that he car- 
ries his temperament as a doom, and 
goes to his high future as a victim— 
only it is the hearts of those who love 
him which must suffer. While yet a 
child in London, he makes his way into 
an entertainment provided by a certain 
“Society for the Reformation of Juve- 
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nile Criminals,” and there creates a sen- 
sation, first by exploiting the unhealthy 
curiosity of a lady patroness, to whom 
he recounts a purely imaginary tale of 
crime: with all the passion of convic- 
tion, and afterwards, as_ hysteria 
shakes him into equally fictitious re- 
morse—but here I must take refuge in 
the text:— 


The chairman rose and announced that 
the Rev. Mr. —— would open the proceed- 
ings with prayer. The Rev. Mr. —— rose 
to pray in a loud voice for the waifs in the 
body of the hall. At the same moment 
rose Tommy, and began to pray in a 
squeaky voice for the people on the plat- 
form. 

He had many Biblical phrases, mostly 
picked up in Thrums Street, and what he 
said was distinctly heard. in the stillness, 
the clergyman being suddenly bereft of 
speech. “Oh,” he cried, “look down on 
them ones there, for, oh, they are un- 
worthy of thy mercy, and, oh, the worst 
sinner is her ladyship, her sitting there 
so brazen in the black frock with yellow 
stripes, and the worse I said I were the 
better pleased were she. Oh, make her 
think shame for tempting of a poor boy, 
forgetting ‘Suffer little children.’ Oh, 
why cumbereth she the ground? Oh——” 


He is seized and cast forth, still pray- 
ing hysterically, and even outside the 
doors his agitation does not leave him 
for a while. His author comments, 
“Tommy and the saying about art for 
art’s sake were in the streets that 
night, looking for each other.” 

It is a melancholy but a wonderful 
portrait, most skilfully heightened by 
contrast with Grizel, the Painted 
Lady’s child, who, though yet a child 
when the story closes, is to my mind 
already the finest of all Mr. Barrie’s 
achievements in feminine portraiture. 
I say it, forgetting neither Leeby of “A 
Window in Thrums,” nor Babbie, be- 
loved of “The Little Minister.” Sure, 
indeed, was the instinct which told him 
to place a boy of Tommy’s nature be- 
tween the opposing and _ distracting 
loves of his sister Elspeth and the 
downright Grizel. The issue we are 
left (for the present) to divine; for this 
book, as its title proclaims, is but the 
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story of a boyhood, and ends with the 
day on which Tommy drives out to 
meet his manhood. But the issue, we 
feel, must be a sad, if not a tragic one. 
On the one hand, Tommy is weaker 
than Grizel. “The most conspicuous of 
his traits,” we are told, “was the fac- 
ulty of stepping into other people’s 
shoes, and remaining there until he be- 
came some one else; his individuality 
consisted in his having none, while she 
could only be herself, and was with- 
out tolerance for those who were differ- 
ent;” and again (p. 264). “at every time 
of his life his pity was easily aroused 
for persons in distress, and he sought 
to comfort them by shutting their eyes 
to the truth as long as possible. This 
sometimes brought reiief to them, but 
it was useless to Grizel, who must face 
her troubles.” Here is his schoolmas- 
ter’s testimony (p. 333): “Though 
sometimes his emotion masters him 
completely, at other times he can step 
aside, as it were, and take an approv- 
ing look at it. That is a characteristic 
of him, and not the least maddening 
one.” And Cathro repeats it on p. 335 
in slightly different words: “That, I 
tell you, is the nature of the sacket; he 
has a devouring desire to try on other 
folks’ feelings, as if they were so many 
suits of clothes.” 

But, on the other hand, we are shown 
not obscurely that, though Tommy may 
resign the captaincy of his own soul, 
he will grow up to be the master of 
women. Against this his mother, 
mindful of her own sorrows, entreated 
him to pray. And as a child he prayed, 
“O God, keep me from becoming a 
magerful man!” and thereupon opened 
his eyes to let God see that his prayer 
was ended, and added to himself, “But 
I think I would fell like it.” Upon the 
same note ends the interview with 
Grizel (on p. 450), which was their last, 
we are told, until they met again as 
man and woman. As I read, I remem- 
ber another peasant genius who de- 
scribes himself in a familiar epistle as 
“an old hawk at the sport” of love, as 
he understood love. Must I brave the 
indignation of a perfervid race by con- 
fessing that if Mr. Barrie had no 
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thought of Burns in his mind as he 
wrote this book, he has called up the 
ghost of Burns more than a dozen times 
to the mind of one of his readers? 
Damning the portraiture is, yet not 
altogether contemptuous. At least the 
artistic temperament keeps its owner 
constant to one point of honor; and I 
felt that if Mr. Barrie had forgotten or 
slurred that point, or made light of it, 
I for one should have found it hard io 


. forgive him. Let another Scotsman 


explain:— 


Nor will the practice of art afford you 
pleasure only; it affords besides an ad- 
mirable training. For the artist works 
entirely upon honor. The public knows 
little or nothing of those merits in the 
quest of which you are condemned to 
spend the bulk of your endeavors. Merits 
of design, the merit of first-hand energy, 
the merit of a certain deep accomplish- 
ment which a man of the artistic temper 
easily acquires—these they can recognize, 
and these they value. But to those more 
exquisite refinements of proficiency and 
finish, which the artist so ardently desires 
and so keenly feels, for which (in the 
vigorous words of Balzac) he must toil 
“like a miner buried in a landslip,” for 
which, day after day, he recasts and re- 
vises and rejects—the gross mass of the 
public must be forever blind. To those 
lost pains, suppose you attain the highest 
pitch of merit, posterity may possibly do 
justice; suppose, as is so probable, you fail 
by even a hair’s breadth of the highest, 
rest certain they shall never be observed. 
Under the shadow of this cold thought, 
alone in his studio, the artist must pre- 
serve from day to day his constancy to the 
ideal. It is this which makes his life 
noble. .. . (R. L. Stevenson, “Letter to a 
Young Gentleman who proposes to em- 
brace the career of Art.’’) 


It was, therefore, with a shock of re- 
lief and delight that I came upon the 
penultimate chapter and read how 
Tommy lost the Hugh Blackadder prize 
for a Scotch essay, and all. because of 
his devoted search for the mot propre; 
anu I ean only hope that its moral will 
not be utterly lost in Edinburgh, where 
I understand, the proiessors who con- 
sidered Professor Blackie a great man 


are still hesitating over the propriety 
of erecting a memorial to Stevenson! 
But this boyish and unconscious hon- 
esty towards the half-divined ideals of 
art is, as far as I can discover, the one 
and only moral beauty which Mr. Bar- 
rie concedes to Tommy’s. temperament. 
Now, all poets and novelists, perhaps, 
and certainly all who touch the human 
heart as Mr. Barrie touches it, must 
possess that temperament in some de- 
gree; and, while following this tale, I 
could not help asking myself, “Is there 
not a trace of almost Puritanical bitter- 
ness in this contemptuous and unre- 
lenting exposure of the poor, unreal, 
self-deluding soul?” One might almost 
fancy that Mr. Barrie had looked deep 
into his own nature, and—as we all feel 
most bitterly towards the weaknesses 
from which we have most narrowly es- 
caped, thanks to training and the char- 
acter which training gives—that he had 
written this book in a mood of indig- 
nant revulsion from the picture of a 
soul, which, but for happy circum- 
stances, happy influences, might have 
been his own. I entreat you not to 
misunderstand this point, which I find 
a peculiarly delicate one to convey. 
But a first-rate artist has understand- 
ing both of good and of evil, and I 
doubt if we admirers ever recognize 
the extent to which, even in depicting 
vice and crime, he draws upon the wis- 
dom of his own heart. It was not by 
amassing documents that Shakespeare 
saw into the springs which moved Mac- 
beth and Lady Macbeth, nor from crim- 
inal records, alone orchiefly, that Balzac 
painted his “Vautrin.” In Dmitri Rou- 
dine, so high of purpose, yet so futile 
in action, the good Tourgueneff exhib- 
its to us a facet of his own nature. 
But in “Sentimental Tommy” one 
seems to detect an impatience accom- 
panying the exhibition—a sort of scorn- 
ful shame which constrains the author, 
as if in self-mortification, to avert his 
eyes from possibly pleasanter features 
of Tommy’s character. I do not, there- 
fore, find Tommy incomplete. I find 
him almost distressingly complete and 
life-like. But I warn the reader that 
he does not embracethe complete artis- 
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tic temperament, and express the final 
word upon it; and that in real life 
—_ and character are, not neces- 
sarily antithetical, as we have only to 
turn to our lives of Milton, of Johnson, 
or of Scott to discover. 

Further, it may be fancy, but it 
strikes me that this impatience has not 
been without effect on the movement 
of the narrative. To be sure, the story 
itself is thoroughly considered; it has 
no loose ends; no shadowy, unrealized 
figures, such as Lord Rintoul in ‘The 
Little Minister;’ no obvious mechan- 
ism, such as creaked and betrayed it- 
self at least once in that work, in the 
chapter entitled “Various Parties Con- 
verging on the Hill;’ and it has the 
structure which “A Window in 
Thrums” lacked. In short, I do not be- 
lieve any competent critic will deny 
that technically, as well as in its combi- 
nation of insight and emotion, this 
book stands highest among Mr. Bar- 
rie’s achievements. But I do not find 
itatranquil or atranquillizing book. It 
flashes, page after page, with an alarm- 
ing brilliance; it moves from scene to 
scene with an energy all but consump- 
tive. Page after page excites wonder 
and admiration; but more than once or 
twice there followed on these a feeling 
of apprehension—I might almost say, 
of distress. Our  literature-toasters 
would perhaps discern in this the nat- 
ural shock of a masterpiece on a mind 
unaccustomed to masterpieces. To my 
thinking, the sustained and pervading 
pathos of the book will better account 
for it. For Tommy stands, so to speak, 
on the apex of a pyramid, the three 
sides of which are built of pathos, or, 
at least, cemented with it. Yes,and its 
base rests on the most sorrowful story 
of Aaron Latta and Jean Myles, al- 
ready told. The story of Elspeth, if 
not yet acutely pathetic, will assuredly 
become so when the time arrives, and 
Mr. Barrie tells of Tommy’s manhood. 
The story of Miss Ailie, his schoolmis- 


tress, is pathetic after a fashion 
which has been lost to us_ since 
the authoress of “Cranford” died. 


And the story of Grizel and _ her 
mother, the Painted Lady—ah well! 
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that will pass with time into the 
company of the classics, and in time no 
doubt find a critic to judge it without 
emotion. I cannot; nor will many, I 
think, who make the acquaintance of 
that brave and adorable child. Pathos 
hangs like a mist about the pretty, 
shameful, demented little woman, with 
her painted face and lips, now babbling 
soft English words of endearment and 
pure joy, and anon uttering gutter- 
streams of foul language that Auchter- 
lonie, the smith, felt “wae” to hear, 
“for she just spoke it like a bairn that 
had been in ill company.” But the 
heart of the pathos resides rather in 
her child, who defended her mother 
single-handed while she lived, and 
nursed her single-handed when she 
sickened, and single-handed “‘straiked” 
her when she was dead. 

It was necessary, I suppose, and part 
of the donnée of the tale that sorrow 
and suffering—other people’s sorrow 
and suffering—should go to the making 
of that fine fellow Tommy Sandys, who 
grew up to write books so eloquent of 
sorrows and sufferings he had never 
felt at first hand. Yet I think some of 
the pathos of this book might have 
been spared; the early death, for in- 
stance, of the little girl who passes in 
and out of Chapter I. like the child of a 
dream; and perhaps—after reading it I 
have not the heart to speak more de- 
cidedly—the lamentable history of Miss 
Kitty; but not—of this I am certain— 
the tale of Grizel. For that, and not 
the heroical career of Tommy, is the 
crown of the book. “I’m not sure what 
I’m laughing at,” said Tommy, on one 
famous occasion, “but I think it’s at 
mysel’.” The author adds, “The joke 
grew with the years, until sometimes 
he laughed in his most emotional mo- 
ments, suddenly seeing himself in his 
true light. But it had become a bitter 
laugh by this time.” And we foretaste 
that bitterness as we read. The tale 
of Grizel, on the other hand, contains 
no bitterness, and its humor (let the 
reader turn to the chapter headed 
“Grizel Pays Three Visits’) lies too 
deep for laughter. 

And here, at the very end, I find I 
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have said next to nothing of the humor 
of “Sentimental Tommy,” and nothing 
at all of its exquisite language. To 
that my quotations may already sufli- 
ciently testify; but I will add yet one, 
which concerns the love-letters found 
among the Painted Lady’s effects, 
when they were “rouped” at her door 
by public auction:— 


Most of them were given to Grizel, but 
a dozen or more passed without her leave 
into the kists of various people, where 
often since then they have been consulted 
by swains in need of a pretty phrase; and 
Tommy’s schoolfellows, the very boys and 
girls who hooted the Painted Lady, were 
in time—so oddly do things turn out—to be 
among those whom her letters taught how 
to woo. Where the kists did not let in the 
damp or careless fingers, the paper long 
remained clean, and ink but little faded. 
Some of the letters were creased, as if 
they had been much folded, perhaps for 
slipping into secret hiding-places, but none 
of them bore any address or a date. “‘To 
my beloved,” was sometimes written on 
the cover, and inside he was darling or 
beloved again. So no one could have ar- 
ranged them in the order in which they 
were written, though there was a three- 
cornered one which said it was the first; 
there was a violet in it, clinging to the 
paper as if they were fond of each other, 
and Grizel’s mamma had written, ‘The 
violet is me, hiding in a corner because I 
am so happy.” The letters were in many 
moods, playful, reflective, sad, despairing, 
arch, but all were written in an ecstasy of 
the purest love, and most of them were 
cheerful, so that you seemed to see the sun 
dancing on the paper while she wrote, the 
same sun that afterwards showed up her 
painted cheeks. Why they came back to 
her no one ever discovered, any more than 
how she who slipped the violet into that 
three-cornered one and took it out to kiss 
again and wrote, “It is my first love-letter, 
and I love it so much I am reluctant to let 
it go,”’ became in a few years the derision 
of the Double Dykes. Some of these 
letters may be in old kists still, but 
whether that is so or not, they alone have 
passed the Painted Lady’s memory from 
one generation to another, and they have 
purified it, so that what she was died with 
her vile body, and what she might have 
been lived on as if it were her true self. 


A. T. QUILLER-CoUCH. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
LORD LEIGHTON’S DRAWINGS. 

The late Lord Leighton’s work has 
been for more than forty years before 
the world. Since his first great picture 
of Cimabue’s Madonna was exhibited 
in the Royal Academy he was almost 
every year a contributor to the great 
show at Burlington House. His posi- 
tion as an artist has been so freely dis- 
cussed, admirers and detractors have so 
long been ranged in opposite camps, 
that one might suppose that there was 
nothing new to be said about him; yet, 
strange as it may seem, except for a few 
reproductions in Mr. Earnest Rhys’s 
book and elsewhere, the most charac- 
teristic part of his work, and, as many 
will think, the best, remains quite un- 
known to the general public. 

He left behind him a vast number of 
drawings of exquisite beauty, which 
will be exhibited in the course of the 
coming winter, and which will, one may 
venture to think, attract considerable 
attention and admiration. They 
amount to a record of his life and a 
statement of his artistic creed. 

Painters may be divided into two 
classes, viz., those who seek pre- 
eminently for pictorial effect of light or 
eolor and those who look first for 
beauty of form and composition—in 
other werds, those who seek to make a 
beautiful representation of an object 
and those who seek to make a repre- 
sentation of a beautiful object. The 
divergence of the two may not appear 
great at first sight, but it leads to aston- ° 
ishingly different results. Correggio, 
the Venetians, and Rembrandt are 
typical representatives of the first (Sir 
Joshua was contented with any sitter 
so long as he had “a high light on his 
nose’), the Florentines, the Romans, 
and Mantegna of the second. Leigh- 
ton’s sympathies were with the latter. 
That he could see effect and loved color 
is made sufficiently clear in his pictures 
and still more in his sketches, but his 
real affections were given to form. 

One saw it in his method of designing. 
He began not, as most painters do now- 
adays, with a sketch of an effect of light 
or color, but with an outline. Of late 
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years he used generally to talk to, or, as 
he was pleased to say, consult, a friend 
before beginning a picture, and what 
he would show was a small outline, two 
or three inches high at the utmost, en- 
closed in bounding lines as a frame. 
Whole pages of small designs such as 
these, in which the germs of his best- 
known pictures are to be recognized, 
will be found. The sketch had to be 
considered according to the salient and 
retreating parts, as one might consider 
a relief. Raphael’s pictures, which are 
always planned like colored bas-reliefs, 
were probably begun in the same way. 

The first sketch being settled, he pro- 
ceeded to make drawings from the 
model. First he drew from the nude. 
In many cases there are evidences of 
his having tried several models before 
satisfying himself. Then, when this 
was accomplished, the study from the 
nude was transferred in outline to an- 
other paper. The same model draped, 
was carefully brought into the same 
pose, and the draperies having been, 
after repeated failures, cast in a form 
which pleased him, were drawn in over 
the outlined figure. These drawings of 
drapery are most elaborate and beauti- 
fui, done generally in black and white 
chalk on blue or brown paper, to save 
time, as no model can sit forever. 

The next stage was to square off the 
first small design on to the full-sized 
canvas, to draw in the figure from the 
studies in monochrome, and put the 
draperies on to it. 

You had now an entire picture in 
monochrome, and the designs in this 
state were generally most beautiful and 
complete. A friend of his, himself an 
artist as well as an art patron, once be- 
sought him to sell him a picture, “The 
Idyll,” in this condition. Unhappily 
‘Leighton took it as a reflection upon his 
powers of coloring and refused. 

This businesslike method of working 
flowed directly from the nature of the 
man. His mind was extraordinarily, 
even disconcertingly clear. It stripped 
everything it approached of all fog of 
prepossession or mistiness of thought. 
He detested the indefinite either in 
speech or in art. A singular light 
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towards the understanding of his mind 
is that he never painted a haze in his 
life. Mist is the differentiating char- 
acteristic of our climate, and he de- 
lighted in English landscape, as is 
proved by the following incident. 
When George Mason first returned to 
England from Italy, where he had 
painted his first pictures, and looked 
at the English landscape in his own 
beautiful county of Derbyshire, he said 
there was nothing in it to paint. It was 
Leighton who showed him what to do. 
He went down to Derbyshire, and in 
his presence and that of Signor Costa, 
who was with Mason, he drew in a book, 
which is now in the possession of Lord 
Carlisle, numerous small sketches for 
pictures. The visit decided Mason’s 
career. The best pictures of one of the 
most delightful artists England has yet 
brought forth would never have been 
painted but for Leighton’s appreciation 
of his native scenery. Yet he himself, 
intensely English and aggressively 
patriotic as he was, never cared to paint 
that cardinal fact of our climate in 
virtue of which English landscape is the 
loveliest in the world. In his mind and 
in his eye everything is clear, défined, 
and as it were in three dimensions. 
He looks all round it. His landscape 
backgrounds are so modelled that you 
may pick your way from point to point 
to the extremest distance. The minds 
of most of us are a more or less clear 
space fading off into a misty region 
peopled with vague longings, unfinished 
thoughts, and indefinite shapes. Not 
so Leighton’s. He could sympathize 
with others who grope to their thoughts 
through a poetic haze, but he never 
allowed his own work to be infected by 
it. His astonishingly active intelligence 
followed the thought to the horizon, and 
so far as that horizon extended he saw 
with a startling clearness. In his draw- 
ings a character so marked could not 
fail to assert itself. 

His hand had been exercised from an 
early age upon all manner of subjects— 
horses, cows, cats, and poultry, archi- 
tecture, caricature, and, above all, on 
the human figure. His industry was al- 
most incredible. Already before his 
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departure for Italy he had acquired in 
German artistic circles a wide reputa- 
tion as being able to draw anything. 
The earlier studies from the nude show 
a conscientious adherence to clumsy 
German models, and are interesting 
chiefly for their faithfulness. But he 
grew rapidly more and more distin- 
guished in his style. 

As for draperies in that school, they 
were but little considered. A student 
was expected to be able to invent them, 
and Leighton with his perfectly clear 
head was a great adept atit. There are 
several elaborate drawings of that time 
with complicated draperies, done en- 
tirely de chic, as he told me himself, 
which if rather stiff look astonishingly 
well. The most remarkable one is the 
water color of the “Plague of Florence,” 


‘in which he assured me that all the 


draperies again were done out of his 
head. 

When he left Germany to continue his 
studies in Rome he learnt the error of 
evolving draperies out of his moral 
consciousness and never again trusted 
himself to put in anything without 
warrant from nature. It is true that 
the felds were not such as would nat- 
urally fall about the figure. They were 
earefully and even elaborately ar- 
ranged. He would spend hours in ar- 
ranging folds which he would copy in 
half an hour; but he never drew again 
out of his head. Experience had taught 
him the danger of trusting to intuition, 
as leading surely to mannerism, and it 
took shape in a remark of his late in 
life on being shown a student’s drawing 
with the recommendation that the 
student had done it all out of his head. 
“How lucky,” he said, “to be able to 
get it out!” 

Careful lead-pencil drawing, so much 
practised by Ingres, Delaroche, and the 
French school generally in the first half 
of this century, was still the fashion 
when Leighton was a student. It is a 
material which lends itself to, and in- 
deed demands, a perfectly definite out- 
line, and in all the Academy studies 
done in pencil and the exercises in com- 
position done for his master, Steinle, 
one always notices a remorseless con- 


tour. The finer of his performances in 
this method begin in the years 1853 and 
1854, during his stay in Rome, before 
his success with the Cimabue. The 
studies of hands, of which there are a 
number, are wonderful in their perfect 
delicacy and firmness,of outline. Many 
heads also belong to this period—heads 
of his friends, male and female, and of 
models—and a most extraordinary piece 
of landscape representing the Albano 
hills, all modelled with astounding 
precision. 

But the finest of all, except the 
famous ‘Lemon Tree,” which is in sil- 
ver point and was done in 1859, are the 
product of a visit to Algeria in 1857. I 
do not believe that more perfect draw- 
ings, better defined or more entirely 
realized, than these studies of heads of 
Moors, of camels, etc., were ever ex- 
ecuted by the hand of man. They are 
not of the nature fashionable in this 
year of grace. They are not par- 
ticularly summary, nor do they look as 
if they had been done in a moment or 
without any trouble. The drawings in 
question are as complete as if they 
came from the hand of Lionardo or 
Holbein. 

Of the “Lemon Tree” and of the 
“Byzantine Well,” another drawing in 
silver point. Mr. Ruskin says, “These 
two perfect early drawings determine 
for you without appeal the question 
respecting necessity of delineation as 
the first skill of a painter. Of all our 
present masters Sir Frederic Leighton 
delights most in softly blended colors, 
and his ideal of beauty is more nearly 
that of Correggio than any since Cor- 
reggio’s time. But you see by what 
precision of terminal outline he at first 
restrained and exalted his beautiful gift 
of ‘Vaghezza.’” 

After this period for working draw- 
ings, not for show but for use in his 
pictures, he took to using chalks and 
tinted paper. It is far the readiest 
method. His industry in this material 
is staggering. For the Daphnephoria, 
besides finished clay models of a group 
of three figures, and of one single figure, 
there remain over thirty-six drawings; 
for “Cimon and Iphigenia,” two models 
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and fifty-six drawings; for the captive 
Andromache, fifty-nine; for “Solitude,” 
a single figure, nine; for the “Return of 
Proserpine,” nineteen, and so on. Few 
of these are mere sketches. Most of 
them are careful and for their purpose 
finished drawings. At times, one must 
admit, his delight in handling the pencil 
ran away with him, and he would re- 
peat a whole study for no apparent pur- 
pose, but as a rule he kept rigidly to a 
severe course of progressive definition. 

Besides working drawings there are 
numberless designs and projects for pic- 
tures in various materials. Some are 
done without models, as exercises in 
composition; others are elaborated 
sketches. Enchanting groups will be 
found amongst them, full of tenderness 
and graceful fancy. During the inter- 
vals of work when the model was rest- 
ing he made innumerable little sketches 
as he or she moved about the studio, 
and it was from notesemade at these 
moments that several of,, his most 
natural and graceful figures were de- 
rived. These charming little sugges- 
tions, often several on one sheet, will 
recall to many the best of those bewitch- 
ing terra-cottas which have been 
recovered of late years at Tanagra. 
They are slightly but sufficiently in- 
dicated, and generally with a certain 
insistence on the silhouette. 

This isa point worth pausing upon for 
a moment. The insistence on the 
silhouette is even more marked in what 
I have ealled the exercise in composi- 
tion. He considered it of the first 
importance and made it the subject of 
his most anxious study. ‘‘The outline,” 
he said once to me, “should be always 
changing in its subordinate parts, but 
1c should be simple in its general con- 
tour.”* Careful observation of the 
studies for the Daphnephoria and the 
South Kensington frescoes will reveal 
how he acted on this maxim. Not only 
single figures but whole groups are 
contained in one carefully considered 
bounding line. It is, perhaps, most 
obvious of all in the “Arts of War,” 
which is, therefore, well worth the close 
attention of any student who has 
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sufficient power of analysis to sift the 
wheat from the chaff in it. 

To assist his outline Leighton made a 
most scientific study of draperies. In 
the heavy materials of the clothing used 
in the period in which he placed the 
“Arts of War” he found opportunities 
for breadth and enrichment of the con- 
tour, of which he made liberal use. For 
the “Arts of Peace” and for the Daphne- 
phoria, which are placed in the classical 
period, he employed softer tissues, 
which fill out the figure less opulently, 
but the same care is discernible to con- 
ceal such parts of the figure as would 
look poor in that particular pose, and 
to fill up gaps that would give a meagre 
effect. 

It was this quality of silhouette which 
gave his figures their charm and grace, 
In the present moment, when impres- 
sionism and painting as distinct from 
designing holds, and is likely to hold, 
the field in England, it is well to remind 
the rising generation that their pred- 
ecessors had some merits of their own, 
though of a different kind. Good out- 
line-designing may not be one of those 
virtues which tell most in a gallery, but 
it is not to be despised. 

He frequently admitted that he was 
never so much at home with the brush 
as with the point. Whatever he may 
have been with the first, no one, after 
seeing this collection, will deny that he 
was a master of the latter. There is no 
trace of the square blocking which is 
taught in the modern French schools, 
the effect of which is to train the eye 
to a certain dry correctness which is 
perceptible in all but the very best 
French drawing. The great Italians 
never drew in this chip-chop fashion, 
and their line, if occasionally over-rich, 
is never poor. Even accomplished 
artists are apt to overlook the difference 
between good drawing and fine draw- 
ing. I have heard it said by some who 
should know better that such a drawing 
as the “Lemon Tree,” or other of those 
studies of plant life in which Leighton 
delighted, is a mere exercise of patience. 
It undoubtedly is an exercise of 
patience, and a severe one, but it is a 
great deal more. To appreciate the 









vitality of the curves and twists of the 
leaves, and to follow them with such 
exquisite fineness of undulating line, is 
not given to all. It needs a hand like 
that ineffabile mano sinistra of Lionar- 
do’s to do it. 

Our artist’s handling of black and 
white continued to increase in vigor and 
facility until, in the studies made for 
“The Sea giving up her Dead,” “Per- 
seus and Andromeda,” “The Pheeni- 
cians in Cornwall,’ and for other 
designs of the last few years, we have 
the most powerful things he ever did. 
It would not be unfair to say that they 
surpass any drawings ever made in En- 
gland. 

The great group of “The Sea giving 
up her Dead” is one which no other 
painter in this country could have at- 
tempted with any chance of success. 
It shows astounding mastery. Unfor- 
tunately, in common with some other 
designs done by Leighton for St. Paul’s, 
it did not find favor with the clerical 
authorities. It was dubbed irreligious, 
a criticism which it is not for me to 
dispute beyond saying that it applies 
with equal force to the Sistine ceiling. 
Anyhow it was a grand piece of work, 
and it would be much to be regretted if 
no use is ever made in St. Paul’s of the 
cartoon he executed of it. 

Such drawings as those I am now 
speaking of, or reproductions of them, 
ought to be hung up in the schools of 
art all over the country as examples for 
students. They are invaluable lessons. 
However eminent a man may be in 
other departments of the art, in color, 
in sentiment, or in decorative effect, he 
can never be called a master of his craft 
unless he can draw the human figure 
with facility. The severe training it 
requires is the only path to torough- 
ness such as it is the aim of all 
academies to teach. The study of the 
human figure is like that of the dead 
languages. It is not an end in itself. 
Though occasional nude figures do find 
their way into exhibitions, they are 
year by year less welcomed, except it 
may be as exercises and proofs of pro- 
ficiency. But the figure remains the 
indispensable basis of art education, 
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and the man who can draw and paint 
it can express anything he has in his 
heart. 

This is a time when it is necessary 
to bear this in mind. It is the fashion 
to paint, and every one does it. We are 
flooded with clever amateurs. There is 
a quantity of their work in tke salon 
and in the Academy. Too good to be 
rejected, whatever they do is neverthe- 
less always wanting in “bottom.” 
Nothing is in reserve. Where they 
excel is in the cheaper and more effec- 
tive parts of the art, in the light and 
shade or the color. Now these are just 
the parts which Leighton left to the 
last. He spoke of them once to me as 
“the jam on the bread-and-butter,” the 
solid foundation being the drawing, 
which amateurs are always in haste to 
get over. He rather lingered than hur- 
ried over the earlier stages. But then 
he was superficial in nothing. Besides 
the thoroughnesg of his drawing he had 
done all he could to perfect himself in 
other respects. He was learned in all 
that the Greeks or Italians had done, 
and had scientifically analyzed their 
works. He had read everything of 
value treating of methods and mediums. 
He had anatomy at his fingers’ ends, 
and his system of procedure was one 
carefully thought out for the produc- 
tion of the best work in the best way. 
In fact, he may be held up to younger 
generations as the very type of the pro- 
fessional craftsman. 

When all the evidence of labor given 
by his drawings is seen it will, I fear, be 
a shock to many. The belief that an 
artist’s life is an easy one will never 
be eradicated from the mind of the 
majority. They will probably continue 
to think that art is a charming accom- 
plishment, which, if somewhat difficult 
to acquire, is, when once learht. a 
pleasant employment in moments of in- 
spiration. But if anything would bring 
it home that it is not so, one would sup- 
pose it would be these drawings. For 
here we see a man not only while young 
and winning his way in the world, but 
still when loaded with honors and with 
business, going through the same mill 
every time he sits down to paint a pic- 
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ture—indeed, ever toiling harder and 
growing more fastidious as he feels the 
years before him grow fewer, until 
finally by continual exertion is brought 
on a fatal malady and death, which, if 
he would but have consented to take his 
ease, the doctors think he might have 
averted. 

But Leighton’s indomitable character 
would yield to nothing less than death. 
Turning over the portfolios we see it 
written more legibly than if it were set 
down in a journal. Here was a man 
pursued with ambition to excel, clear- 
headed, sparingly emotional, a man of 
intellect and iron will. If he was not 
exactly a poet in the sense of displaying 
a warm sympathy with human nature, 
he was eminently so in the sense that 
he had a cult and love for beauty. He 
had an ideal, which he pursued with 
an unswerving passion. It was his 
habit and his creed to keep his pic- 
tures generally impersonal, but now 
and again his heart appeared in them, 
and once at any rate the springs of his 
innermost life were committed to can- 
vas in a picture which was the type of 
his general mental attitude, viz., “The 
Spirit of the Summits.” 

S. P. COCKERELL. 





From The Speaker. 
THE FRENCH WIFE. 

Squire Barnard of Castle Barnard 
was a man filled with the fulness of 
life. He looked round upon his castle 
and his pastures, his park-land and his 
plough-land, and had no more thought 
to his latter end than the man in the 
Scriptures. He had an ancient house, 
from the windows of which he sur- 
veyed three counties, and which had 
been his father’s before him, and would 
be his son’s after him. He had the 
land-hunger and the house-hunger for 
his own possessions. He was incred- 
ibly proud, under his rough exterior, of 
his: name and his race. He was a red- 
faced, blustering, overbearing man; 
handsome, if you like the sort—blue- 
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eyed, red-haired, white-toothed. His 
friends said that the heart of him was 
as sound as a nut; others, and these 
with no cause of disaffection towards 
him, held him a man whose will was 
born to over-ride the wills and the 
rights of the weak. His dogs and his 
horses knew the lash of his whip, but 
loved him withal. His servants held 
him honest, although his face in the 
stable-yard and the cattle-byre was as 
good as a high wind. 

There was one he was never rough 
with—his French wife. She was little, 
and merry as a squirrel, with bright, 
dancing brown eyes, and a pretty man- 
ner of appeal that went to one’s heart. 
She hung on Squire Barnard’s life like 
a rose on ‘his coat. She was always 
prattling to him, or nestling by him 
with her little brown hand in his great 
paw, or perched on his chair-arm whis- 
pering in his ear some innocent jest, 
at which he would shout his big laugh 
and swear that there was never such 
a girl. 

She was more babyish and more 
witching than her two boys—solemn, 
serious-eyed, brown-skinned children, 
beautiful in roundness and health. 
Those boys were the crown of Squire 
Barnard’s pride. They were called 
Pierre and Antoine—Peter and Antony 
the squire said, were names good 
enough for him. He had them riding 
their ponies before they were three 
years of age, and the was as proud of 
their pluck as he was of their health 
and beauty. 

He had found his French wife abroad 
—no one quite knew where. It was 
certain that she seemed to have no rel- 
atives; at least, no one out of France 
ever came to visit her. There was a 
rumor that Squire Barnard had eloped 
with her—a foolish rumor perhaps; but 
Nelly Egan, a housemaid at Castle Bar- 
nard, swore to the conversation she 
had heard one morning when she was 
dusting the inner library and the squire 
and his wife in the outer had not seen 
or heard her presence because of the 
heavy curtains drawn across the arch 
between. 


The squire was at his papers, his 
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lady as usual seated on the arm of his 
chair. For a miracle, she was silent, 
and after a time the squire seemed to 
notice so unusual a happening, for 
Nelly heard him say:— 

“What, my chicken, silent so long! 
I shall think thy music is out of sea- 
son with the  blackbird’s and the 
lark’s.” 

She answered nothing, and then, ac- 
cording to Nelly, who must have had 
her eye between the curtains, he swung 
her on to his knee, and laid her down 
on his shoulder as if she were a bit of 
a child. Then he swore a great oath, 
which Nelly was too good a Presbyte- 
rian to record, that he would have no 
tears; yet, for all that, he pulled out 
his big bandanna, and mopped away 
at the French wife’s eyes affection- 
ately. . 

“It is the birthday of my mother, 
Robert,” she said in broken English, 
that fell from her lips as prettily as the 
drops of water from a fountain. 

“And what then? I have a birthday 
in a week from now; and whatever 
thou askest of me I shall give thee. 
Is that enough, child?” 

He gathered her up closer in his 
arms, and held her against his rough 
cheek. 

“I would go into France, if I might, 
and pray my mother’s pardon. She is 
old, and I left her without a word. 
What would we do, thou and I, if some 
day our sons should do the like?” 

“Thy lady-mother would have none 
of me,” the squire said, with a tremble 
of anger in his voice, “because I prayed 
as my fathers had prayed before me. 
Why dost thou think of her? Hast 
thou not me?” 

“Yes, yes, Robert,” answered the 
French wife timidly, and lifting a hand 
to stroke his cheek. “I ought not to 
weep having so dear a husband.” 

“And thy lads, thy gift-to me. Come 
to the terrace to see them. Antony is 
playing with his ball, and Peter, when 
I last saw him, was setting his pony 
to jump the sunk fence.” 

“Oh, my boy,” cried the French wife, 
getting up and running fast to the 
“He will kill himself! Why dost 


door. 
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thou not bid ‘him, 
should be careful?” 

‘‘Nay,” said the squire, following and 
detaining her, “I will not have my boys 
taught fear. I would rather to see 
them dead than afraid. I will let thee 
go when thou hast gained courage.” 

The French wife, indeed, was flutter- 
ing in his grasp like a snared bird, and 
turning great eyes of appeal upon him; 
but though he caught her in his arms 
and held her close, he was merciless to 
her. Only when she had promised him 
not to frighten the boy did he let her 
go, and then he went with her. 

It was Nelly, again, who heard this 
scrap of conversation between them 
when she ought to have been minding 
her own business. The squire had 
been away, and on his return had 
brought his wife a barbaric piece of 
jewellery. It was his custom toload her 
with gems and gold. She was thank- 
ing him, with her heart in her eyes, and 
the children were rolling together with 
the dogs on thehearth-rug. His glance 
fell upon them, and pride leaped into 
his eyes. 

“Thou hast given me the boys,” he 
said, pointing atthem. “I havea right 
to love thee.” 

“Thou wouldst love me without the 
boys, Robert?” she said in alarm. 

“I don’t know that I could love a 
childless woman, even thee. What 
would become of the land, then? Be 
content, my pretty. Thou art the 
mother of brave sons, and I adore 
thee.” 

Not so long after this, as time goes, 
Squire Barnard and his cousin James 
met over a card-table. The two men 
hated each other, and both were in- 
flamed by drink. Squire Barnard was 
the loser and was savage. Insult after 
insult he flung into his cousin’s pale, 
sneering face, which had a look of 
triumphant malice that almost mad- 
dened ‘thim. His ill-luck continued, and 
he grew wilder and more savage. He 
played his cards amid a shower of 
oaths, and his insults to the man op- 
posite increased so that James Bar- 
nard’s veins swelled in his forehead, his 
lips worked, and into his little grey 


Robert, that 


he 
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eyes there came a greenish light like 
that in the eyes of a beast when he is 
about to spring. 

“I can bear with thee, Cousin Rob- 
ert,” he said at last, with icy@delibera- 
tion, and tasting the words as if they 
were delicious. “One day thou’ wilt 
come to an end of thy passions by a 
fit, and Castle Barnard will be mine, 
and thou wilt be forgotten.” 

“Thine, thou devil!’ shouted Squire 
Barnard, his eyes starting from their 


sockets. “And what of my bonny 
lads?” 
James Barnard hissed a word  be- 


tween his teeth at which the other man 
fell back and panted. hard. For a mo- 
ment he looked as dazed as the bull 
in the arena when he has lost much 
blood and feels the sharp stab of the 
spear. Then, with an infuriated roar, 
he sprang at his enemy. 

If he had once caught him by the 
throat, James Barnard would have had 
small chance of ever succeeding to 
Castle Barnard, but by this time the 
fine gentlemen who had been watching 
the scene with lazy amusement thought 
it time to interpose, and he was caught 
by a dozen strong hands and dragged 
backward out of the room. Robert 
Barnard remembered no more till he 
awoke some hours later and found Dr. 
Holmes bending above him. 

“Too choleric, my friend,’ said the 
physician. “You must learn to keep 
quiet. This time I have averted a fit 
of bleeding, but next time—I am not 
sure how next time will go.” 

“You heard what he said, 
asked Robert Barnard. The 
nodded his head gravely. 


doctor?” 
doctor 


“T heard it. It may be malice. He 
has set it afloat that Armstrong the 


counsellor tells him that the marriage 
is nothing in law, and the children can- 
not succeed. It is not that madame is 
a Papist, though there is some such law 
on the statute-book. We might look 
for that to be repealed in time. But 
it is something of the French law, 
something about the permission of the 
parents. It would be strange if such 
a thing should unmake a lawful mar- 
riage, but the fellow seems sure.” 
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“I will go to Armstrong and ask,” 
Said the squire, stretching his great, 
hairy arms for his clothes. He was 
still pale from the shock as much as 
the recent bleeding. 

The doctor said nothing. He was too 
wise a man to try to keep the squire 
against his will, and he fel. that the 


suspense was more killing to the 
man than any foolhardiness could 
be. 


An hour later Squire Barnard stag- 
gered. out of Armstrong’s oftice with a 
face like a ghost. He flung himself 
into the saddle and turned for home. 
As he went his horse’s hoofs made the 
sparks fly out of the stones; and as he 
dashed up the street, frightening chil- 
dren and upsetting barrows—for it was 
fair-day—a shower of curses followed 
him. 

A couple of miles from home the way 
led him past the Inch Farm. Susan 
McElligott, his tenant’s daughter, was 
grinding flour at a quern. Mechan- 
ically the squire’s eyes fell upon her. 
She was as tall as himself, and splen- 
didly built. Her bare arms shone like 
rosy marble. Below the opening of her 
bodice at the neck her full bosom rose 
and fell. Her red hair was red-gold in 
the sun, and her downy skin was 
faintly bedewed with perspiration. 
The squire looked at her, and then 
trembled all over with a violent im- 
pulse. 

“If I took her to church,” he mut- 
tered in his beard, “she would give me 
sons, and James Barnard would never 
rule in my stead.” 

He flung himself from his horse, and 
marched up to the astonished girl. 


“Will you take me for your hus- 
band?” the said. 
The gifl’s eyes, blue as_ sapphires, 


narrowed themselves between the red 
gold lashes. 
“What, Squire Barnard, is it to 
a man already married?” 
“Married? NotI, my girl. They can 
outwit a man with their accursed 
French laws, no matter how honest he 
be. I am no more married than you.” 
“But madame?” 
‘The squire blenched. 


marry 


“Do not speak 
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of her. I am not married. 
enough?” 

The girl dropped her quern. 

‘Come in to my father and say to 
him what you have said to me. If you 
are not mad, I will give you your 
answer.” 

Between Andrew McElligott and the 
squire it was settled, and within a very 
short space of time the two stood up 
before the minister in a neighboring 
county and were made man and wife. 

Squire Barnard returned to Castle 
Barnard as meek as a whipped dog, 
and like the ghost of his strong trium- 
phant self. The French wife and her 
boys were gone—Armstrong the coun- 
sellor had arranged all that—and Susan 
McElligott reigned in her stead, and 
ruled Castle Barnard with the cruelty 
and the caprice of a tyrant who has 
been born a slave. 

The French wife went no further 
than Ballymolena, the county town, 
not distant five miles from the gates of 
Castle Barnard. There she crept with 
her two lads into the pretty cottage the 
squire had provided for her, too 
stunned, it would seem, to refuse the 
bread from his hands. 

But she had not been a year aban- 
doned when the croup seized on the 
beautiful round children. They said 
she stood over them when they were 
dying, dry-eyed, and even praised the 
Lord aloud that he had snatched the 
innocent from shame. 

When Robert Barnard heard they 
were dying, he came creeping to her 
door-post praying that he might see 
them; but she shut the door in his face. 
God ‘had put a new spirit into the 
French wife. 

When the little ones were laid side 
by side under the shamrock sod of Bal- 
lymolena graveyard, she turned her 
back on the cottage, and took up her 
abode some distance away. After that 
she accepted no more of Robert Bar- 
nard’s charity. She offered herself to 
teach music and French to the children 


Is not that 


of gentlefolk in those parts, and, papis* 


though she was, feeling ran so high in 
her favor that she had more pupils 
than she could well handle. 
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But the night the children died Susan 

McElligott, as she was always called 
in those parts, was delivered of a dead 
son. 
It wa®but the beginning of Robert 
Barnard’s punishment. Child upon 
child came into the world dead, or 
lived a few days before its tiny breath 
flickered out. . For long the nursery 
was silent, and the dust gathered 
thickly on the toy soldiers and the 
rocking-horses that had belonged to the 
children of the French wife. The last 
child Susan McElligott bore him, a boy, 
lived. Butalas! as he grew up to man- 
hood a want in his mind revealed it- 
self. He was quite gentle and intelli- 
gent about some things, but something 
had been left out of his mind at the 
making—something that should enable 
him to take his place among other men, 
and to carry on the business of this 
world. He inherited from his father, 
curiously enough, the love of the land, 
and it was his harmless delight to 
spend days measuring it with instru- 
ments, and afterwards making colored 
maps of it. At the schoolhouses of the 
district he would come begging an ur- 
chin to carry his strange tools for him 
over miles of bog and mountain. 

He was the last of the Barnards of 
Castle Barnard. 

KATHARINE TYNAN. 





From Belgravia. 
ON ANAGRAMS. 

The ingenious transpositions of the 
letters forming the name of a person 
or thing, and their re-arrangement so 
as to represent some word or sentence 
containing a suitable comment upon 
the original name, are briefly known as 
anagrams. These are forms of literary 
trifling, which have been practised 
from times of great antiquity, but they 
reached their zenith in France during 
the period preceding the Revolution. 
In this latter period, of course their 
manufacture was regarded merely as 
an elegant accomplishment, but cen- 
turies before they were looked upon as 
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a species of augury, and soothsayers 
were wont to ascribe such destinies or 
characteristics to persons as were to 
be found in the words evolved from 
their names. 

The old Hebrew augurs placed great 
faith in their virtue as indications of 
what fortune had in store, and in this 
they were followed by Plato, together 
with the philosophers who succeeded 
him. It is surprising also to observe 
that even the Puritan writers com- 
mended attention being given to these 
trifles. That they were utilized for 
more than purely mundane purposes, is 
sufficiently plain from a couplet con- 
tained in an elegy by Cotton Mather, 
on the death of John Wilson, the first 
pastor of Boston, New England. He 
wrote:— 


- 


His care to guide his flock and feed nis 
lambs, 

By words, works, prayers, psalms, alms 
and anagrams. 


We may fairly gather that anagrams 
have, from an indefinitely early date, 
attracted a considerable amount of at- 
tention, not only from men of com- 
manding intellects, but also from the 
leisured and cultured dandies who 
surrounded the courts of England and 
France. Courtiers sought to curry fa- 
vor with their patrons by exercising 
their petty wits in manufacturing ana- 
grams from their mis-spent ingenuity 
by either adding or omitting a few let- 
ters. 

Such performances as these authorize 
the serious-minded Elizabethan judge, 
Sir Julius Ceesar, marking a certain 
packet of papers belonging to him in 
no uncertain characters, “Trash.” On 
being opened, this proved to be a col- 
lection of these far-fetched witticisms. 
Addison also satirizes an ardent lover 
who occupied himself for six months in 
concocting anagrams on his lady's 
name, only to find that, his task being 
completed, he had by some means or 
other mis-spelt it. 

Voltaire would not have agreed with 
Addison in thus despising these small 
flowers of wit, for the pseudonym by 
which he is now so widely known ‘s 
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but an anagram upon his genuine 
name. His proper name was Arouet, 
and his signature was Arouet 1. j. (le 
jeune, the younger.) Regarding the 
letters ‘‘u” and “j’” as equivalent to “‘v” 
and “i” respectively, in the way they 
were regarded in those days, we get 
the anagram of Voltaire. He himself 
was so pleased with the change that 
he at once adopted it, and to such ef- 
fect that comparatively few people are 
aware now that it was not his correct 
title. Voltaireitself willonexamination 
be found to resolve itself into O, alte 
vir—(Oh! noble man!) One ortwo less 
important instances of the same thing 
may be adduced. Barry Cornwall, 
poet, is an anagrammatized version of 
Bryan Waller Proctor; Alcuinus is a 
disguise of Calvinus, the ‘“‘v’ and “u” 
being again used as identical letters, 
whilst Alcofribas Nasier is but a vari- 
ation of the great Francois Rabelais. 
The above instances support the state- 
ment that many men of rank, in their 
pursuits, have no objection to utilize 
anagrams of their names for the pur- 
poses of pseudonyms. 

Some of the most elaborate anagrams 
extant have been composed on subjects 
of a religious or quasi-religious nature. 
The Jesuits seem to have been partic- 
ularly active in these pursuits. In a 
book by Joseph Zoller, a member of the 
order of St. Benedict, who lived in 
1712, there are no fewer than one hun- 
dred anagrams on the sentence “Ave 
Maria, gratia plena, Dominus tecum!” 
(“Hail Mary, full of grace, the Lord 
with thee!”’) It is obviously impossible 
to touch upon all; it must suffice to 
mention two. The first is “Ave pura 
Regina, summo amanti dilecta,’” which 
may be translated: Hail pure Queen, 
beloved by the Most High. The second 
form runs thus: “Virgo serena, pia, 
munda et immaculata,” i.e., Virgin se- 
rene, pious, pure and spotless. 

Some years ago a competition was 
started for a prize to be awarded for 
the best anagrams upon the names of 
the seven bishops. They were ana- 
grammatized in no less than two hun- 
dred and twelve different ways, of 
which none were absolutely accurate, 
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but the three following show the in- 

genuity exercised by competitors in 

evolving out of the letters at their dis- 

posal sentences suiting the circum- 

stances. The bishops’ names were 

Trelawney, Lake, White, Turner, San- 

croft, Lloyd, Kew. These letters when 

analyzed will be found to contain the 

following lines:— 

Keenly ye work and wrestle all for an- 
cient truth. 

Nay, stern ruler, we will not kneel to thy 
dark face. 

O let the well known rank defy a cruel 
tyrant’s ire. 

The origin of the next anagram is not 
quite clear, but it very possibly is the 
handiwork of one of the Puritans, 
whose interest in these matters was, 
as has been said before, by no means 
slight. The words played upon are the 
Latin form of the pope's title—Su- 
premus Pontifex Romanus. These 
words form with no superfluous letters 
the clever anagram—“O non sum super 
Petram fixus’—I am not placed above 
the Rock. The following was the reply 
of some irreverent person to the objur- 
gations of Peter Coster, a Jesuit priest. 
He took the letters forming the words 
Petrus Costerus Jesuita and from these 
he produced—Vere tu es asinus! ita!— 
Verily thou art an ass; there! The ef- 
fort was a trifle spoilt in effect by there 
being one or two superfluous letters re- 
maining. This fault is not apparent in 
the anagram based upon Pilate’s de- 
spairing words when Our Lord was be- 
fore him, Quid est Veritas?—What is 
truth? The true and suitablerejoinder 
arises with absolute accuracy in the 
transposition, Est Vir qui adest—It is 
He that is present! 

Such effective methods of trifling 
with persons’ names as that furnished 
by means of anagrams were naturally 
utilized as a means of compliment or 
satire. An exceedingly pretty illustra- 
tion of this is afforded in the play 
upon the letters forming the name of 
Charles IX.’s mistress, Marie Touchet. 
It was first discovered by Daurat, a 
Frenchman of an ingenious tempera- 
ment who had a great reputation for 
these witticisms. The letters form the 
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highly suitable words, Je charme tout 
—I charm everyone. Equally suitable 
and no less ingenious are the words 
evolved from the name of England’s 
greatest admiral, Horatio Nelson. Al- 
most immediately after the news of 
the Battle of the Nile reached us, some 
wit observed that the words Honor est 
a Nilo—Honor is from the Nile—lay 
hidden within his name. In a very dif- 
ferent sphere of work the labors of 
Florence Nightingale are as worthy of 
our affection. The anagram upon her 
name must reflect the unuttered bene- 
diction of many a wounded hero in his 
hours of agony. Flit on, cheering 
Angel, fits the name and the woman 
with absolute accuracy. A graceful al- 
lusion to that most popular singer, the 
Swedish Nightingale, is contained in 
the anagram based on her name. Sing 
high, sweet Linda, is a neat instance 
of a successful exercise of ingenuity. 
The high religious character of the man 
and his renown as an explorer are alike 
commemorated in the transposition of 
the letters forming the name of David 
Livingstone. Were he living in tne 
days of ancient Roman soothsayers, he 
would be justified in a determination 
to Go and visit Nile, D.V. We might 
add to this section of anagrams two re- 
lating to past famous politicians. 
Disraeli bears in his name evidence of 
his capacity for swaying men. I lead, 
Sir, is not at all an inaccurate com- 
mentary on his history; whether the 
production of G. leads net, out of Glad- 
stone be true in substance as it is in 
form is a question of political opinion 
which need not be now discussed. 
King Charles I. is, according to tradi- 
tion, credited with so shrewd a re- 
mark that one can only suspect that it 
is too good to be true. The day before 
his execution he is reported to have ob- 
served his portrait on a wall with the 
inscription, Carolus Rex. He is then 


said to have sadly remarked that these 
words would be more rightly read as 
Cras ero lux—To-morrow I shall be 
light. 

The earliest attempt on the part of 
an anagrammatist to tickle the vanity 
of a king is that mentioned by Lyco- 
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phron upon the names of Ptolemy, 
King of Egypt, and his Queen Arsinoe. 
No one can say that the butter was not 
spread with sufficient lavishness. 
TITOAEMAIOS, the Greek form of 
Ptolemceus, can be turned into the ful- 
some expression— dp péALTOs; i.e., made 
of honey. His queen received but lit- 
tle less flattering treatment, her name, 
"APSINOH being convertible into 
“Hpas tov, or Juno’s Violet. The fra- 
grance of such compliments would prob- 
ably please the nostrils of any Egyptian 
potentate. Queen Elizabeth was, on the 
whole, mild in her rule at home, if 
harsh with the arch enemies of En- 
gland, the Spanish. These two aspects 
of her nature are briefly summarized 
in the anagrams based upon the words, 
Elizabetha Regina Anglize—Elizabeth, 
Queen of England. It runs thus— 
Anglis agna, Hiberiz lea—To the En- 
glish a lamb, but to Spain a lioness. 
Here again it must be remarked, that 
after these words are formed there is 
a residuum which takes away rather 
from the pungency of the epigram. In 
a less degree the like fault is apparent 
in the famous lines which sum up the 
sad fate of Mary, Queen of Scots. 
Maria Steuarda Scotorum Regina rep- 
resents another form of the sentence, 
“Trusa vi regnis morte amara cado’— 
Thrust by force from my kingdom, I[ 
fall by a foul death. Veritas armata 
(armed truth) is also an accurate ana- 
gram concerning the unfortunate Maria 
Stevasta. One of the most ingenious 
and elaborate attempts to tickle the 
vanity of a monarch, was that got up 
in the honor of the safe return of Stan- 
islaus, king of Poland. To congratu- 
late him a large assembly of prominent 
persons met together at Lissa, and ar- 
ranged a dance of thirteen picked war- 
riors, each of whom bore a shield upon 
which was blazoned one of the letters 
of the words Domus Lescinia—the 
House of Leczinki, the king’s family 
name. The first position of the dancers 


brought the above words into notice. 
They then proceeded with the dance 
so that the letters on the shields, which 
were kept facing the audience, were 
completely disarranged; 


in another 
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moment they stood still, and it was 
then found that the order in which the 
same letters appeared produced the 
words Ades in columis—May you be 
present in safety. Again the shields 
wound in and out, and when the next 
pause came, the words were, O nis es 
lucida—Thou art all glorious. .The 
same thing was done again, and the 
words Mane sidus loci appeared—Re- 
main the Star of this place; two more 
dances were executed, after the first 
the sentence formed was, Sis columna 
Dei—Be God’s pillar, and after the sec- 
ond, I Scande Solium—Go, ascend the 
Throne! 

The claims of James I. of England 
to the British throne were thought by 
the superstitious of that period to be 
foreshadowed by the fact that within 
the words Charles James Stuart are all 
the necessary letters to compose 
Claimes Arthur’s seat. His claim aiso 
to be a descendant of the mythical 
King Arthur was also thereby sus- 
tained. Sylvester was pleased to dis- 
cover that the words James Stuart 
could be accurately read as, A Just 
Master. George Monk, Duke of Albe- 
marle, at the restoration of Charles IT, 
discovered in the words Georgius 
Monke Dux de Aumarle the almost 
complete anagram Ego regem reduxi 
Anno Sa. MDCLVV—I brought back 
the King in the Holy year 1660. Upon 
the name of Frére Jacques Clement, 
the assassin of Henry III. of France, 
there is extant an ingenious anagram, 
C’est ’enfer qui m’a créé—Hell created 
me. 

An exceedingly clever anagram was 
once composed upon Dame Eleanor 
Davies, the wife of Sir John Davies, 
who lived in the time of Charles I. 
The poor lady suffered from some brain 
mischief and looked upon herself as a 
Heaven-sent prophetess, as the lettei's 
forming her names, omitting the title, 
could be twisted with slight inaccuracy 
into Reveal, O Daniel. She was ulti- 
mately arraigned before the Court of 
High Commission fortreason. It is said 
that bishops and judges argued with 
her in vain, but that when the Dean of 
Arches: discovered within the words 
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Dame Eleanor Davies the sentence 
Never so mad a ladie, the laugh which 
followed completely destroyed her il- 
lusions. The poor lady was probably 
too disturbed to be able to retort that 
lawyers were sly ware—but they stand 
self-condemned by their title. Whilst 
upon the subject of proper names that 
have been converted by anagrams into 
some sentence more or less descriptive 
of the person, it will be opportune to 
remember one based upon the name of 
John Abernethy. This famous physi- 
cian was notoriously severe upon those 
lady patients whose symptoms betok- 
ened the evil effects of tight lacing and 
over-feeding. Perhaps it was some of- 
fended damsel who sought a revenge 
by evolving for him the title of Johnny 
the Bear! Equally apt was the ana- 
gram Lo! Men’s Herald, based upon 
the name of Randle Holmes, who once 
wrote a very notable book upon the 
subject of heraldry. 

Again Admiral Edward Vernon 
(1684-1757) earned by his operations at 
Porto Bello in 1739 the renown which 
his name contains, and Sir Thomas 
Wiat’s humor entitled him to be xe- 
garded as a wit. It will be observed in 
the first of these instances the letters 
‘‘w” and “v” are again used as identi- 
cal. Of the poet Waller, some brother 
poet has said:— 


His brows need not with lawrel to be 
bound 

Since in his name with lawrel is he 
crowned. 


In connection with poets a rather 
touching tale is told of Crashawe and 
his beloved and loving friend Car. 
After the death of the former, the lat- 
ter acted as his posthumous editor. 
While engaged in this work, he dis- 
covered to his joy that his friend’s 
name could be read He was Car. 
Touched to find that the unity of their 
thoughts thus typified by their unity 
of name, he wrote the following gracc- 
ful lines:— 


Was Car then Crashawe or was Crashawe 
Car, 
Since both within one name combined ar2? 


Yes, Car’s Crashawe, he Car: ’tis Love 
alone 

Which melts two hearts, of both compos- 
ing one. 

Two more anagrams upon persons’ 
names, out of several that deserve men- 
tion but for exigencies of space, must 
suffice. The first relates to the famous 
electrician Siemens and the cable-ship 
Faraday. The difficulties to be over- 
come in many of the operations con- 
ducted by the vessel and its owner jus- 
lify the anagrams upon their names— 
Means, I fear, days. The best has been 
left to the last. It is the extremely 
clever one upon the notorious claimant. 
Within the words Sir Roger Charles 
Doughty Tichborne, Baronet, are all 
the letters, save one, to form the sen- 
tence, You horrid butcher Orton, big- 
gest rascal here. 

It is quite remarkable the number of 
anagrams to be found within the let- 
ters forming the title of a contempo- 
rary—Notes and Queries. This peri- 
odical is interested in preserving many 
of the oddities and quiddities of litera- 
ture, and is an acknowledged source 
for information on almost every recon- 
dite subject. This being the case its 
boast that it Enquires on Dates, if only 
correspondents will Send quite reason, 
is fully justified. Its title further con 
tains the invitation O send in a request, 
an offer directed to a question sender. 
Its good offices are open to all; perhaps 
the editor would be willing to say—No 
end as I request. Finally its allegi- 
ance is given to Queens and Tories, and 
from cover to cover “it tires no sad 
Queen;” in fact royalties dispute as to 
who shall read it first, and the settle- 
ment of this dispute “ends a Queen’s 
riot.” Our contemporary the Saturday 
Review does not come off so well, for its 
title betrays that it contains Heavy wit 
treasured. 

George Herbert has discovered in 
Roma no less than six other Latin 
words, viz.: Oram (shore), Maro (Vir- 
gil), Ramo, (branch), Armo (I arm), 
Mora, (delay), and Amor (love). Turn- 
ing now to a more unconnected series 
of anagrams, we shall see that they are 
none the less apposite. For instance, 
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astronomers, in spite of their derivative 
meaning, are certainly “moon-starers,” 
and in communicating their labors to 
one ancther they will assuredly find the 
telegraph to be a “great help.” It is 
not very likely that even in the remote 
future they will be able to claim that 
they have “no more stars” to examine. 
Let us turn from science to society. 
Frenchmen wrote that liberté was 
“belitre;”’ while unquestionably the 
French Revolution was “Violence run 
forth.” Ireland was the country of the 
great Daniel R. O’Connor, a fact well 
known to every Erin lad; perhaps some 
folks ‘would say that her present 
would-be potentates could no more goy- 
ern her than “ten tea-pots.”” Doubtless 
this is not the opinion of Democratics, 
but they represent such “comic trades” 
that their opinion does not count for 
much. Moreover they believe in all 
sorts of Radical Reforms, such as 
others clearly see are “rare mad 
frolics.” Even ladies are now advocat- 
ing some form or other of universal 
suffrage which their husbands, per- 
haps, would “guess afearfulruin.” If 
such ladies were placed in a penitenti- 
ary there might be a large number who 
would sincerely recant and say “Nay, I 
repent it,” but for the sake of discipline 
they should not be released before re- 
ceiving for punishment, “nine thumps.” 
A merciful matron would be willing, 
doubtless, to dismiss them with such an 
excellent breakfast, as would make 
“fat bakers,” and thereby impress upon 
them the necessity of carefully protect- 
ing all the customers of Old Englan4, 
our “Golden Land.” 

Great Britain’s promising offspring 
Tasmania is much to be commiserated. 
She is said to have forsaken her old 
name of Van Diemen’s Land, as it 
sounded somewhat diabolical in origin. 
It is clear, however, that his infernal 
majesty will not lightly yield his do- 
minion, for in Tasmania we find the 
startling announcement, “I am Satan.” 

The above form a very representative 
collection of these forms of word-spin- 
ning. As to the value of such trifles in 
the present high pressure of life, it is 
nil; but we must never forget that a 
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few years back the French Court was 
provided with its official poet. It may 
be that in a short time the latter will 
become as extinct as the former. The 
diminution of the dignity and impor- 
tance of the office indicates a general 
trend of opinion in that direction. Use- 
less as they undoubtedly are, the man- 
ufacture of anagrams calls for far 
more intellectual effort than the “miss- 
ing word” competitions so popular a 
year or two back. The French have 
ever favored anagrams possibly, as was 
once said, because they are so akin to 
the national character, so brilliant and 
at the same time so absolutely imprac- 
tical. In England we are not likely to 
meet a counterpart to the French lover 
who presented his bride with thirty-six 
anagrams on her name, nor in the pres- 
ent year of grace are we likely to find 
a woman who, in the midst of her daily 
worries, would become soon “calm in 
heart” as did one Martha Nicholson on 
finding that her name revealed with al- 
most complete accuracy this state of 
peacefulness. Nevertheless ingenuity 
of all kinds appeals to the English 
mind and awakes a sympathetic re- 
sponse. It would be difficult to find 
any play upon words more genuinely 
clever than some of the anagrams men- 
tioned in this article. 





From The Saturday Review. 
“THE SEVEN SEAS.” 

A new volume of poems by Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling is an apparition of 
very considerable moment. It can 
hardly be questioned that among En- 
glish-speaking authors of less than 
thirty-five years of age he is by a neck 
and shoulders the most prominent. His 
vitality and force are so extraordinary 
that they sweep the goddess of Crit- 
icism off her legs. A new book of Mr. 
Kipling’s is received nowadays’ by a 
throng of eulogistic reviewers whose 
unanimity would do credit to a chorus 
at the opera. There is no doubt that 
Mr. Kipling, who is as adroit as he is 
masterful, encourages and determines 
this choral burst of praise. We do not 
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for a moment mean to suggest that he 
leads the claque in any secret way (he 
is far too big a personage for that), but 
he very astutely lays down the line 
which the reviews are to take in dis- 
cussing his published writings. In the 
present volume, for instance, the 
cynical reader will turn to a little group 
of literary allegories with peculiar 
pleasure.—“The Last Rhyme of True 
Thomas,” “In the Neolithic Age,” “The 
Story of Ung,” “The Three-Decker’— 
all excessively clever and all written to 
instruct the reviewer what he is to say, 
to tell him what his attitude must be. 
He is to insure the creator, the manly 
maker of music, who “sings of all we 
fought and feared and felt,” against 
“eriticism,” by which Mr. Kipling in- 
variably means malignant and envious 
attack, since no other form of critical 
analysis seems ever to have occurred to 
him. The public likes this defiant 
attitude, and the great majority of the 
reviewers are abashed by it. The con- 
sequence is that Mr. Kipling is now on 
the verge of finding himself able to put 
off the English world with anything he 
likes, however blunt and ragged and 
undistinguished. ‘“‘There are nine and 
sixty ways of constructing tribal lays,” 
he shouts over and over again. No, 
dear Mr. Kipling, there is only one way, 
that which “all your great forefathers 
used, from Homer down to Ben.” (We 
beg pardon, it is now spelt “ ’Omer.’’) 
You had mastered that way once. How 
have you unlearned it? 

Mr. Kipling appreciates a Scriptural 
reference, and we venture to draw his 
attention to a dread example of ancient 
eriticism. When the angels of the 
Seven Churches of Asia were summoned 
before the Spirit of the Apocalypse, he 
reviewed them with stringent rectitude. 
At such a bar even Mr. Kipling wow! 
hesitate before he spoke of “the nine 
and sixty ways of constructing tribal 
lays.” If we may venture with rever- 
ence to push on the parallel, at this 
lower level, we shall not dream of com- 
paring the poet with Laodicea or with 
Sardis or even with Thyatira, but we dc 
think that the words spoken to Ephesus 
might recall him to a sense of his posi- 
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tion. He is this and that and the other, 
he possesses splendid gifts and qualities, 
but he has “forgotten his first love,” his 
early artist’s passion for pure and 
beautiful writing. His work, as re- 
vealed in the new volume, has still great 
and attractive merits, of which we will 
now proceed to speak without stint, but 
—the author has “forgotten his first 
love.” 

If our mission at this moment were to 
attract a neglectful world to the study 
of Mr. Kipling’s “Seven Seas,” it would 
be an easy and agreeable task to do so. 
His imperial spirit, embracing the 
world of English-speaking races, is as 
wide as ever. The richness of his 
vocabulary knows no exhaustion; his 
contempt for conventional tradition in 
style is buoyant and refreshing; at his 
best he displays no reduction of the 
power to pour forth verbal melody of 
an enchanting kind. Of the Kipling 
who can write 
*Twas nodding grass and naked sky, 

*’Twas blue above and bent below, 
Where, checked against the wastrel wind, 

The red deer belled to call his doe, 


we can scarcely bring ourselves to hint 
a fault. His genius for entering into 
the sentiments and adopting the point 
of view of adventurous and unlucky 
persons, especially in remote countries, 
remains as extraordinary as ever. In 
such a stanza as this, where the Banjo 
speaks, we find the quintessence of Mr. 
Kipling’s genius:— 


Let the organ moan her sorrow to the 
roof— 
I have told the naked stars the Grief of 
Man! 
Let the trumpets snare the foeman to the 
proof— 
I have known Defeat, and mocked it as 
we ran! 
Mtv bray ye may not alter nor mistake 
When I stand to jeer the fatted Soul of 


Things, 
But the Song of Lost Endeavor that I 
make, 
Is it hidden in the twanging of the 
strings? 


And “The Last Chantey” may be taken 
as an almost perfect example of success 
in a species of poem where success 
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seemed unattainable until Mr. Kipling 
came. 

But Mr. Kipling’s misfortune, and 
ours, is that he published four or five 
years ago a volume of verse in which all 
these qualities were illustrated in 
greater abundance and with much more 
purity than they are in “The Seven 
Seas.” To ignore this would be to do 
less than a critic’s duty. “There are 
nine and sixty ways of constructing 
tribal lays,” are there? Well, that may 
be so; but we are now considering Mr. 
Kipling’s one way. It is a question of 
execution. With Mr. Kipling’s theories 
of style we have no quarrel whatever; 
that was settled long ago. It was a new 
thing to have an entirely serious and 
imaginative Oriental love-poem con- 
structed in Tommy Atkins’s language; 
but “Mandalay” showed, once for all, 
that this could be done with absolute 
beauty and distinction. But having 
given us such examples as “Kabul 
River” and “Gunga Din,” having sung 
the inimitable ballad of the “King’s 
Jest,” having moved us to terror and 
pity with “Danny Deaver,” Mr. Kipling 
has burned his ships; he has no longer 
the right to give us nothing but rough 
edges and awkward rhythms, extrava- 
gant violence of diction and mere 
pyrotechnics of profanity, on _ the 
ground that his themes exclude beauti- 
fu. treatment. No, no, we reply, your 
themes were violent and your language 
rude in 1892, yet you contrived to make 
exquisite music with them. Why not in 
1896? 

We believe the fault lies more with 
the public than the poet. When hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons praise 
everything that a young man tosses to 
them, how is he to preserve his artistic 
integrity? But somebody must have 
the candor to recall him to it, or he is 
lost. We will deal first with the section 
of “Barrack-room Ballads” in the 
present volume. There are seventeen 
of them, as there were twenty in the 
volume of 1892, and we venture to say 
that if the thirty-seven were arranged 
in order of merit, fifteen out of the 
earlier book would undoubtedly be 
mentioned before it was the turn of one 
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in the later book. If any reader ques- 
tions this technical falling-off, let him 
set “Fuzzy-Wuzzy” against “The 
Jacket,” “Mandalay” against “The 
Ladies,” or “Loot” against “The Men 
that fought at Minden.’ The drop in 
each case is enormous. Of course, if 
Mr. Kipling’s purpose no longer is to 
write beautiful and penetrating lyrics 
in dialect, but to indite little tracts ir 
verse for the instruction of the War 
Office, well and good. “Back to the 
Army again” and the atrocious piece 
ealled “That Day” may be useful read- 
ing for the Duke of Devonshire. But 
these things must not be spoken of as 
literature or as poetry. 

The rest of the new volume is bétter 
in every respect than this unfortunate 
section of ‘“Barrack-room Ballads.” 
Even here, however, it is impossible for 
an impartial critic to be satisfied with 
the condition of Mr. Kipling’s style. 
His abuse of technical terminology has 
been steadily growing upon him. It 
marred one of the loveliest of his earlier 
poems, “There’s a Whisper down the 
Field;” it has now reached the propor- 
tions of a mental disease, and, unless he 
checks it in time, it must end in the 
ruin of his work. That an exacter use 
of words, a larger vocabulary, was de- 
sirable, will easily be conceded, and 
that Mr. Kipling should extend his 
terminology was only a wholesome evi- 
dence of the persistence with which all 
vigorous writers hold by the romantic 
laws of 1798. But to run riot in the 
jargon of the shops is quite another 
thing, and Mr. Kipling, in his new vol- 
ume, passes all bounds of moderation:— 


The crank-throws give the double-bass, 
the feed-pump sobs and heaves. 

And now the main eccentrics start their 
quarrel on the sheaves: 

Her time, her own appointed time, the 
rocking link-head bides, 

Till—hear that note?—the rod’s return 
whings glimmering through the 
guides. 


This is pure Jabberwocky, and if our 
“main eccentrics” are going to write 
in this kind of English, we shall have to 
give up reading them. Why not have 
“Hospital Hymns” like the following ?— 
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The inspissated alkaloids with eczema 
contend, 

But Heaven pursues the comatose, no bis- 
muth can befriend; 

Spasmodie hydrocarbonates with tetanus 
combine 

To whing thy cardiac meroblast, 
molecule of mine! 

The misfortune is that his excessive 
use of technical language lends only too 
ready a support to a danger which has 
always lurked in wait for Mr. Kipling— 
obscurity. He has so regrettable a ten- 
dency to turbid expression, to want of 
a lucid statement of his thought, that 
he ought to be very careful to use the 
clearest vocabulary. In the noble poem 
of his youth, “The English Flag,” this 
quality of hardness, of obscurity aris- 
ing from excessive conciseness and too 
rapid allusiveness, interfered with our 
enjoyment. It would be easy to point 
to examples of the same error, pushed 
to a further exaggeration, in the present 
volume. We do not, however, desire to 
dwell unduly on this, although we re- 
giet it, since a third or fourth careful 
reading aloud will usually illuminate 
the poet’s meaning, when it is not ob- 
scured in his mind, but by his language. 
To recall Mr. Swinburne’s brilliant dis- 
tinction, it is proper rather to say that 
he is dark than that he is clouded. 

Once more, we are constrained to be 
disagreeable. We regret a tendency to 
forms of speech which are perfectly 
artificial, and therefore rococo:— 


oh, 


When ’Omer smote ’is bloomin’ lyre, 
He’d ’eard men sing by land an’ sea; 

An’ what he thought ’e might require, 
’E went an’ took—the same as me! 


Who is supposed to say this? Tommy 
Atkins? If so, pray what does he know 
of Homer and the lyre and early Greek 
poetry? Or is it Mr. Kipling? If so, 
why does he not spell “Homer” with all 
its letters, like a man? Again, we are 
far indeed from pitting our knowledge 
of the British army against Mr. Kip- 
ling’s, but we ask (merely for informa- 
tion) whethercommon soldiersare in the 
habit of using the words “hermaphro- 
dite,” “cosmopolitan,” “procrastinator,” 
and “chrysanthemum”? Nothing is 
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impossible in these days of higher edu- 
cation, and if this is local color it is very 
interesting. But in that case we regret 
that these beautiful words should be 
misspelt “harumfrodite” and “cosmo- 
polouse” and “procrastitute.’” These 
quaint forms seem to add nothing to the 
idea. 

We will refrain from pouring any 
more drops of gall into “the cup that the 
press is holding up in the enchanted 
Fleet Street forest,” as Shelley might 
say. What, after all, does it matter?— 
for the public have determined that Mr. 
Kipling is delectable en masse, and will 
neither pick nor chose. But we have 
more hope of the poet than of the public. 
We compare him, not with any other 
writer, but with himself, and we cannot 
pretend that the load of 1896 hangs 
even with that of 1892. We see magnifi- 
cent force and resonance, indomitable 
high spirits, extraordinary knowledge, 
and sympathies of the finest temper, but 
we cannot disguise from ourselves that 
the artist has retreated. “Nevertheless 
I have somewhat against thee, because 
thou hast left thy first love.” 





From The Economist. 

THE FOUR “SICK MEN” OF THE WORLD. 

There is very little reason for hoping 
or fearing that foreign affairs will lose 
their importance within any reasonable 
space of time. The dividing question of 
the West—the right to Alsace-Lorraine 
—has already lasted for one generation, 
and may easily last for another, divid- 
ing France and Germany through that 
long space of time. The dread felt by 
Central Europe of the hosts of Russia is 
not likely to die away unless Russia 
splits herself up, and the evidences are 
that Russia, with her railways, tele- 
graphs, and river fleets tends towards a 
closer Concentration and a more effec- 
tive unity. The question of predom- 
inance in Africa which divides England, 
France, Germany, and Italy, each hay- 
ing perfectly separate interests and as- 
pirations, is not one which can be settled 
by any sudden decision, while if it were 
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settled, the grounds of quarrel would 
be as varied and as pressing as ever. 
It is customary to say that Europe has 
in the Turkish Empire a sick man on 
her hands, with all manner of heirs 
claiming the inheritance, but, in reality, 
there are four “sick” empires—Turkey, 
Persia, China, and Morocco—for whose 
heritages the European powers will cer- 
tainly quarrel, and, perhaps, . wage 
actual war. The first of these will 
probably, though not certainly, fall in 
first, and will, when it does, excite the 
cupidity of every Western nation. The 
sultan still owns by perfectly legal 
tenure, which has been acknowledged 
by all governments, some of the fairest 
regions of the earth‘s surface. He has 
three valuable provinces in Europe be- 
sides his capital, supposed to be from 
its position the most valuable of Con- 
tinental cities. He also possesses and 
governs directly the whole of the vast 
region stretching from Persia to the 
Mediterranean, and from the Sea of 
Marmora to the Persian Gulf, a region 
larger in area than any European State 
except Russia, and believed to be ca- 
pable of supporting in comfort or 
luxury fifty millions of white men. He 
is owner of most of the islands of the 
eastern Mediterranean, while he is 
sovereign in Arabia, in Egypt, including 
the whole Nile Valley, in Barca, and in 
Tripoli to about the same extent, and 
in much the same way that the Em- 
peror William is the sovereign in-Ger- 
many. He is legally master of every 
road from Europe to southern Asia, and 
the two greatest rivers of the Eastern 
world—the Nile and the Euphrates— 
flow from source to débouchure within 
his realm. If his throne falls not one 
of these provinces except Arabia could 
defend itself, and there is not one, ex- 
cept Arabia as before, which some great 
European State, with a huge army or a 
huge fleet, does not long to seize, while 
several command routes of the highest 
interest to all the nations which de- 
sire trade. It is inevitable, therefore, 
that if the prize falls in diplomatists, 
and possibly generals and admirals, 
should have much to do soon, while the 
probability that it will fall in is very 
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great. It may not, for the Ottoman race 
is a fighting race, which can still pro- 
duce 500,000 brave soldiers, and they 
may find a leader equal to the situation; 
but the probability is the other way. 
Empires require revenues, and Turkey 
as a revenue-yielding empire is nearly 
ruined; its ruling class is hopelessly 
corrupt, its working population are at 
furious variance, and even its soldier 
class is stricken with that despondency 
which Asiatics always feel when they 
are fighting Europe. The wire which 
holds up the golden apple is wearing 
very thin. 

2. The second “sick man,” the shah 
of Persia, is not quite in such an evil 
case as the sultan, because he has less 
internal . hostility to dread. He could 
only be attacked from within by the 
tribes of his North-East frontier, and 
though one of them seated the present 
dynasty on the throne, they seem of 
late years to have lost their energy. 
The kingdom, however, is visibly per- 
ishing of slow decay. The provinces 
are full of ruined villages. The popula- 
tion is decaying so fast that experienced 
observers doubt if the country contains 
five millions of Persians, and those five 
millions live under sore oppression. 
The single object of the court and its 
agents is to make money; the army, a 
few regiments excepted, is almost 
worthless, and it is not doubted that if 
either Russia or England set themselves 
to the task, they could destroy the 
rotten fabric in one campaign. At the 
same time Persia is by nature exceed- 
ingly rich; everything will grow on its 
plateaus, and every mineral abounds in 
its mountains, while from its position 
its independence is of great importance 
both to Russia and to the owners of 
India. They have fought for influence 
over it for nearly a century, and there 
is little doubt that if a short period of 
anarchy should from any cause super- 
vene in Persia, two great States, at 
all events, would do battle for the 
derelict empire, which covers three 
times the area of France, could support 
thirty millions of Russian peasants, and 
ought, under wise financial manage- 
ment, to produce a revenue of a pound a 
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head. The diplomatists will be very 
busy before Persia has been distributed, 
and the necessity for distribution may 
come at almost any hour. 

3. The third sick man, the emperor 
of China, is in a different position from 
the other two. His huge empire, with 
its swarming population, is not exactly 
disorganized, and has many elements in 
it which tend to permanent cohesion; 
but it is so incapable of the peculiar 
exertions required for war, that it is 
unable to resist any violent assailant. 
The Japanese, if left to themselves, 
would have conquered the whole of it 
for a time; and it is not doubted that a 
Russian, English, French, or German 
corps-d’armée, once within the frontier, 
could march to Pekin, and dictate any 
terms its government might please. 
This weakness does not threaten the 


independence of China at present, be- 
cause nobody exactly wants to under- 
take the task of governing three hun- 
dred millions of Mongols all hostile to 
their governors, and all given to secret 
plots and 
European 


cruel massacres. But all 
States want to gain from 
China naval stations, routes for rail- 
ways, for industrial en- 
terprises, and, above all, special 
rights to sell goods to the largest 
market existing in the world, As the 
Chinese government grants nothing 
except to menace or offers of money, 
the pressure put upon it is always 
diplomatic, and the intrigues, quarrels, 
and threats of war at Pekin among the 
powers are almost worse than they are 
in Constantinople; are in fact worse, 
because as they do not involve quite 
such extreme dangers the diplomatists 
use more violence. Ambassadors will 
have much to do for many years before 
they have settled their relative position 
at Pekin, and are able to decide on what 
terms they can divide, not the provinces 
of China, but the grand commercial loot 
which the weakness of China enables 
them all to hope for. 

4. There are able men who think that 
the position of the fourth sick man, the 
sultan of Morocco, is even more dan- 
gerous to the peace cf Europe than that 
or the sultan of Turkey. Morocco, to 


concessions 
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begin with, lies so near to Europe that 
its possession by any State might in a 
few years disturb the European 
balance. In a wonderfully fertile coun- 
try the size of France, the sultan rules 
as many people as there are in Belgium 
by the undisguised use of a small but 
active predatory army. When a dis. 
trict fails to pay up, the sultan sends or 
leads a division into it, and when he 
retires the district has been ruined for 
ten years. Outside Tangier there is no 
order, no chance of obtaining justice, 
and no security either for merchants or 
their merchandise. The people are de- 
clining in numbers, the soldiers are 
losing their military qualities, and the 
governing class, with rare exceptions, is 
hopelessly corrupt and vile. It is be- 
lieved that anarchy is inevitable within 
the kingdom, and naturally many 
powers would like to seize, if they could, 
so goodly a derelict. The Spaniards 
declare that Morocco is theirs in right 
of their history, and are always ready 
to send an army to maintain their claim. 
The French see clearly that if they 
could obtain Morocco they would 
possess an empire on the southern shore 
of the Mediterranean which might some 
day if its population increased rival 
that of India, and, even without that, 
give them command of the Mediter- 
ranean. The Germans, on the other 
hand, maintain that Morocco belongs to 
the strongest, and is the only space 
close to Europe where the increasing 
overplus of their population could find 
farms and homes, while Great Britain, 
though she does not want Morocco, is 
vehemently jealous lest the owner of 
‘'angier should be able to close the 
Mediterranean, and, therefore, the 
shortest route to India against her. As 
all these powers think Morocco almost 
vital to their interests, are all on the 
spot with fleets, and can all land armies, 
diplomatists will, whenever anarchy 
arrives in Morocco, or the sultan 
affronts any single power, have more 
than enough upon their hands. There 
is, it is quite clear, little fear of their 
trade failing, as it is supposed the trade 
of ivory workers will shortly fail, for 
want of material upon which to work. 





